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General Assembly Adopts Declaration of Human Rights 


STATEMENT BY MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’ 


U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


The long and meticulous study and debate of 
which this universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is the product means that it reflects the composite 
views of the many men and governments who have 
contributed to its formulation. Not every man 
nor every government can have what he wants in 
a document of this kind. There are of course par- 
ticular provisions in the declaration before us with 
which we are not fully satisfied. I have no doubt 
this is true of other delegations, but taken as a 
whole the Delegation of the United States believes 
that this is a good document—even a great docu- 
ment—and we propose to give it our full support. 
The position of the United States on the various 
parts of the declaration is a matter of record in the 
Third Committee. I shall not burden the As- 
sembly, and particularly my colleagues of the 
Third Committee, with a restatement of that po- 
sition here. 

Certain provisions of the declaration are stated 
in such broad terms as to be acceptable only be- 
cause of the limitations in article 29 providing for 
limitation on the exercise of the rights for the pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of morality, 
public order, and the general welfare. An ex- 
ample of this is the provision that everyone has 
the right of equal access to the public service in 
his country. The basic principle of equality and 
of nondiscrimination as to public employment is 
sound, but it cannot be accepted without limita- 
tions. My Government, for example, would con- 
sider that this is unquestionably subject to 
limitation in the interest of public order and the 
general welfare. It would not consider that the 
exclusion from public employment of persons 
holding subversive political beliefs and not loyal 
to rey beer principles and practices of the con- 
stitution and laws of the country would in any 
way infringe upon this right. 

ikewise, my Government has made it clear in 
the course of the development of the declaration 
that it does not consider that the economic and 
social and cultural rights stated in the declaration 
imply an obligation on governments to assure the 
enjoyment of these rights by direct governmental 
action. This was made quite clear in the Human 
Rights Commission text of article 23 which served 
as a so-called “umbrella” article to the articles on 
economic and social rights. We consider that the 
principle has not been affected by the fact that 
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this article no longer contains a reference to the 
articles which follow it. This in no way affects 
our whole-hearted support for the basic principles 
of economic, social, and cultural rights set forth 
in these articles. 

In giving our approval to the declaration today, 
it is of primary importance that we keep clearly 
in mind the basic character of the document. It is 
not a treaty; it is not an international agreement. 
It is not and does not purport to be a statement 
of law or of legal obligation. It is a declaration 
of basic principles of human rights and freedoms, 
to be stamped with the approval of the General As- 
sembly by formal vote of its members, and to serve 
as a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples of all nations. 

We stand today at the threshold of a great event 
both in the life of the United Nations and in the 
life of mankind, that is the approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights recommended by the Third Com- 
mittee. This declaration may well become the in- 
ternational Magna Carta of all men everywhere. 
We hope its proclamation by the General As- 
sembly will be an event comparable to the procla- 
mation of the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
by the French people in 1789, the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights by the people of the United States, 
and the adoption of comparable declarations at 
different times in other countries. 

At a time when there are so many issues on 
which we find it difficult to reach a common basis 
of agreement, it is a significant fact that 58 states 
have found such a large measure of agreement in 
the complex field of human rights. is must be 
taken as testimony of our common aspiration first 
voiced in the Charter of the United Nations to lift 
men everywhere to a higher standard of life and 
to a greater enjoyment of freedom. Man’s desire 
for peace lies behind this declaration. The reali- 
zation that the flagrant violation of human rights 
by Nazi and Fascist countries sowed the seeds of 
the last world war has supplied the impetus for 
the work which brings us to the moment of 
achievement here today. 


* Made on Dec, 9, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. For related material see Progress Report on 
Human Rights (Department of State pub. 3262) and An 
a Bill of Human Rights (Department of State 
pub. 3055). 
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In a recent speech in Canada, Gladstone Murray 
said : 


“The central fact is that man is fundamentally 
a moral being, that the light we have is imperfect 
does not matter so long as we are always trying to 
improve it we are equal in sharing the 
moral freedom that distinguishes us as men. Man’s 
status makes each individual an end in himself. 
No man is by nature simply the servant of the state 
or of another man the ideal and fact of 
freedom—and not technology—are the true dis- 
tinguishing marks of our civilization.” 


This declaration is based upon the spiritual fact 
that man must have freedom in which to develop 
his full stature and through common effort to raise 
the level of human dignity. We have much to do 
to fully achieve and to assure the rights set forth 
in this declaration. But having them put before 





us with the moral backing of 58 nations will be 
a great step forward. 

As we here bring to fruition our labors on this 
Declaration of Human Rights, we must at the same 
time rededicate ourselves to the unfinished task 
which lies before us. We can now move on with 
new courage and inspiration to the completion of 
an international covenant on human rights and of 
measures for the implementation of human rights. 

In conclusion I feel that I cannot do better than 
to repeat the call to action by Secretary Marshall 
in his opening statement to this Assembly : 


“Let this third regular session of the General 
Assembly approve by an overwhelming majority 
the Declaration of Human Rights as a standard 
of conduct for all; and let us, as Members of the 
United Nations, conscious of our own shortcom- 
ings and imperfections, join our effort in good 
faith to live up to this high standard.” 


TEXT OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIG 3 


PREAMBLE 


Wuenreas recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

Wuereas disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind, and the ad- 
vent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy 
freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest 
aspiration of the common people. 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebel- 
lion against tyranny and oppression, that human 
rights should be protected by the rule of law, 

Wuereas it is essential to promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between nations, 

Wuereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person and in the equal rights of 
men and women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 

Wuereas member states have pledged them- 
selves to achieve, in cooperation with the United 
Nations, the promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, 

Wueress a common understanding of these 
rights and freedoms is of the greatest importance 
for the full realization of this pledge 


* Approved by Committee III on Dec. 6, 1948. 
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Now therefore 

The General Assembly 
_Proclaims this universal declaration of human 
_—* as a common standard of achievement for 
all peoples and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keeping 
this declaration pt: Aer, in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote respect for 
these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure 
their universal and effective recognition and ob- 
servance, both among the peoples of member states 
themselves and among the peoples of territories 

under their jurisdiction. 

Articte 1. All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act towards 
one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Articte 2. 1. Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration, 
without discrimination of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status. 

2. Furthermore no distinction shall be made on 
the basis of the political, jurisdictional or interna- 
tional status of the country or territory to which a 
person belongs, whether it be independent, trust, 
non-self-governing or under any other limitation 
of sovereignty. 

ArtictE 3. Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty and the security of person. 

Articte 4. No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 

ArticiE 5. No one shall be subjected to torture 
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or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 


punishment. 

Articte 6. Everyone has the right to recogni- 
tion everywhere as a person before the law. 

Articte 7. All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal pro- 
tection of the laws. All are entitled to equal pro- 
tection against any discrimination in violation of 
this declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 

Artic.e 8. Everyone has the right to an effec- 
tive remedy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights granted 
him by the constitution or by law. 

Articte 9. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest, detention or exile. 

Articte 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal charge 
against him. 

ArticLe 11. 1. Everyone charged with a penal 
offense has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a public trial 
at which he See had all the guarantees necessary 
for his defense. : 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal of- 
fense on account of any act or omission which did 
not constitute a penal offense, under national or 
international law, at the time when it was com- 
mitted. Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed 
than the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offense was committed. 

ArtIcLe 12. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary interference with his privacy, family, home 
or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honor 
and reputation. Everyone has the right to the 
protection of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 

Articte 13. 1. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of movement and residence within the borders 
of each state. 

2, Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country. 

Articte 14, 1. Everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from per- 
secution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

Articte 15. 1. Everyone has the right to a na- 
tionality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his na- 
tionality. 

Articie 16. 7.Men and women of full age, with- 
out any limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion, have the right to marry and to found a 
family. They are entitled to equal rights as to 
marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution, 
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2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental 
pos unit of society and is entitled to protection 

y society and the state. 

Articie 17. 1. Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. ‘ 

Articie 18. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion; this right in- 
cludes Tresdoun to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 

Artice 19, Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 

Articie 20. 1. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 

Articie 21. 1. Everyone has the right to take 
part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of 
authority of government; this will shall be ex- 
pressed in periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures. 

ArtTICcLE 22. Everyone, as a member of society, 
has the right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effort and interna- 
tional cooperation and in accordance with the 
organization and resources of each state, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights indispensable 
for his dignity and the free development of his 
personality. 

Articie 23. 1. Everyone has the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and favor- 
able conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favorable remuneration insuring for himself and 
his family an existence worthy of human dignity, 
and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

Articie 24, Everyone has the right to rest and 
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leisure, including reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Articte 25. 1. Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, vena | 
food, clothing, housing and medical care an 
necessary social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherh and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children, whether 
born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same 
social protection. 

Articie 26. 1. Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation. Education shall be free, at least in the 
elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their children. 

ArrtIcLE 27. 1. Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advance- 
ment and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 

Arricte 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this declaration can be fully 
realized. 

ArtIcLE 29. 1. Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limitations 
as are determined by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others and of meeting the just re- 
quirements of morality, public order and the gen- 
eral welfare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 

Articte 30. Nothing in this declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any states, groups or 
persons any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of 
the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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Closing of General Assembly 


Excerpts From Statement by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin 


On the occasion of the closing of the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly at Paris, I am con- 
vinced that the gains made were appreciable and 
real. I feel that, by reason of the debates, and the 
positions taken by 58 nations, the prospects for 
world peace have improved. 

The general issue is more clearly defined to be 
between a bloc of Soviet States, and the great 
majority of Members of the United Nations, which 
are determined to keep their peoples free, and to 
preserve the blessings of liberty. It is not con- 
vincing, after repeated and consistent majority 
decisions with only the Communist bloc for oppos- 
ing minority, to assert that the issue is between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. The proba- 
bility of war is reduced by the recognition and 
consolidation of the facts. The possibility of 
agreement is increased by knowledge of where we 
stand. 

The Charter expressly bases security upon col- 
lective action, and provides for the inherent right 
of self-defense collectively, as well as severally. 
The unity by agreement of all peace-loving states 
in the General Assembly on all the major policies 
put in issue, is a condition in world politics tendin 
to prevent aggression. This is solid gain towar 
pacific methods of settlement of disputes. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee Resolution on 
Admission of New Members! 


RecAuuinG that eight members of the Security 
Council in August 1947 supported a draft resolu- 
tion recommending the admission to the United 
Nations of Austria, at such time and under such 
conditions as the General Assembly might deem 
appropriate, but that no recommendation was 
made to the Assembly because of the opposition of 
one of the permanent members; * * * and 

Recauurne resolution 113 (II) H of 17 Novem- 
ber 1947 requesting the Security Council to recon- 
sider the — of Austria; and 

Nortne from the report of the Security Council 
that, since none of its members has changed its de- 
cision with regard to this application, the Security 
Council has pijonund its discussion on the matter 
indefinitely ; 

The General Assembly 

feiterates its opinion that Austria is a peace- 
loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of 
the Charter, and consequently 

Requests the Security Council to reconsider the 
application of Austria, in the light of this ex- 
pression of opinion of the Assembly and of the 
advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of 28 May 1948. 


*Excerpts from U.N. doc. A/AC. 24/30, Nov. 27, 1948; 
adopted by Ad Hoc Committee on Nov. 27. 
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General Assembly Adopts Convention on Genocide 


STATEMENT BY ERNEST A. GROSS! 


Alternate U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


The draft convention on genocide which is now 
before this Assembly is the end product of two 
years of careful and arduous work. It will be 
recalled that in December 1946 the General Assem- 
bly, by unanimous vote, affirmed that genocide is 
a crime under international law which the civilized 
world condemns and for the commission of which 
principals and accomplices are punishable. The 
unanimous vote in the General Assembly on this 
matter in itself reflected the determination of the 
peoples of the United Nations, whatever their race, 
creed, or nationality, to assure that the barbarism 
which had so recently shocked the conscience of 
mankind would never again take place. 

The General Assembly in 1946 called for the 
preparation of a convention on genocide which 
would define the offense more precisely and pro- 
vide enforcement procedures for its repression and 
punishment. The draft of such a convention, pre- 
pared initially by an ad hoe committee of the 
United Nations, has been patiently and exhaus- 
tively discussed by the Sixth Committee of this 
Assembly. The United States Delegation is pre- 

ared to sign the convention, representing the 
fruits of the labor of the Sixth Committee and 
confidently hopes that all member states will do 
likewise. 

It seems to the United States Delegation that in 
a world beset by many problems and great diffi- 
culties, we should proceed with this convention 
before the memory of recent horrifying genocidal 
acts has faded from the minds and conscience of 
man. Positive action must be taken now. My 
Government is eager to see a genocide convention 
adopted at this session of the Assembly and signed 
by all member states before we quit our labors here. 

The denial of the right of existence of entire 
human groups is the subject matter with which this 
convention deals. The task of the legal committee 
has been to reduce to specific and workable terms 
the general objective of outlawing actions which 
have that purpose and effect. The convention re- 
sponds to the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly in its resolution of December 11, 1946, that 
international cooperation be organized between 
states with a view to facilitating the speedy pre- 
vention and punishment of the crime of genocide. 
The United States Government has been one of 
many which have been honored to cooperate in this 
work. In our view, the draft convention provides 
a basis upon which all members of the United 
Nations may agree. 


December 19, 1948 


At the conclusion of the labors of the Sixth 
Committee the Delegate of the Soviet Union an- 
nounced the intention of his delegation to propose 
upon the floor of the General Konshie amend- 
ments to the draft convention. On behalf of the 
United States Delegation, I voiced our concern, 
and indeed alarm, at this procedure. Certain dele- 
gations, including my own, which believed that 
improvements could be made in the draft conven- 
tion prior to its final adoption by the Sixth Com- 
mittee, moved the Committee for reconsideration 
of certain articles of the convention. Amendments 
to the draft were made only after the committee, 
by a two-thirds vote, had agreed to reconsider the 
points involved, 

The Delegate of the Soviet Union strenuously 
objected when these proposals for reconsideration 
were made and the Soviet Delegate did not himself 
move for reconsideration of any of the provisions 
of the draft convention. The grounds upon which 
the Soviet Delegate objected to efforts to obtain 
reconsideration of certain matters in the conven- 
tion were that the points had been fully debated, 
had been resolved by the committee, and should not 
be reopened. Therefore, his failure to submit any 
proposals for reconsideration by the committee 
was, I think, very agp me understood by mem- 
bers of the committee as indicating that there were 
no changes in the draft convention which the 
Soviet Delegation desired to bring to the attention 
of the Sixth Committee for reconsideration and 
action. Accordingly, the members of the Com- 
mittee, who had labored for many weeks in the 
preparation of the draft convention, were deprived 
of an opportunity to consider and debate any mat- 
ters which the Soviet Delegation considered rele- 
vant to a request for reconsideration. 

The United States Delegation believes, and 
respectfully submits to the members of the As- 
sembly, that the course now adopted by the Soviet 
Delegation of proposing amendments upon the 
floor of the General Assembly is a procedure which 
is bound to have obstructive consequences. Al- 
though, of course, the Soviet Delegation is acting 
within its formal rights in taking this action, such 
a procedure threatens to reopen in the full body 
of the General Assembly, the whole debate upon 
issues which were carefully considered and re- 


1 Made before the General Assembly on Dec. 9, 1948, 
and released to the press on the same date. Mr. Gross is 
Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State. 
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solved in weeks of effort in the Sixth Committee. 
My delegation feels that it is its duty to call this 
to the attention of the Assembly and to express the 
hope that we will not be led into reargument of 
these complex questions in this forum. 

I conclude my remarks by again expressing the 


hope that the draft convention in the form in which 
it has been submitted by the Sixth Committee will 
receive the unanimous support of all member states 
and that the convention will be signed prior to the 
rising of this part of the third regular session of 
the General Assembly. 


RESOLUTION OF APPROVAL AND TEXT OF CONVENTION ? 


The General Assembly, 

Approves the annexed convention on the pre- 
vention and punishment of the crime of genocide 
and proposes it for signature and ratification or 
accession in accordance with its Article XI. 


ANNEX 


Convention on the prevention and punishment of 
the crime of genocide 


The contracting parties, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the declaration made by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in its 
resolution 96 (1) dated 11 December 1946 that 
genocide is a crime under international law, con- 
trary to the spirit and aims of the United Nations 
and condemned by the civilized world; 

Recoeniz1n¢ that at all periods of history geno- 
cide has inflicted great losses on humanity; and 

BEING CONVINCED that, in order to liberate man- 
kind from such an odious scourge, international 
cooperation is required ; 

Hereby agree as hereinafter provided : 


Arricte I, The contracting parties confirm that 
genocide, whether committed in time of peace or 
in time of war, is a crime under international law 
which they undertake to prevent and to punish. 

Articte II, In the present convention, genocide 
means any of the following acts committed with 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group, as such: 


( 3 Killing members of the group; 
(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to 
members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group con- 
ditions of life calculated to bring about its physical 
destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group 
to another group. 


a III, The following acts shall be punish- 
able: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 


* Adopted on Dec. 9, 1948 (U.N. doc. A/760, Dec. 6, 1948) ; 
printed from telegraphic text. 
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(c) Direct and public incitement to commit 
genocide ; 

(d) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 


Articie IV, Persons committing genocide or an 
of the other acts enumerated in Article III shall 
be punished, whether they are constitutionally re- 
= rulers, public officials, private individ- 
uals. 

Arricte V, The contracting parties undertake 
to enact, in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutions, the necessary legislation to give effect 
to the provisions of the present convention and, in 
particular, to provide effective penalties for per- 
sons guilty of genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article ITI. 

Articte VI, Persons charged with genocide or 
any of the other acts enumerated in Article IIT 
shall be tried by a competent tribunal of the state 
in the territory of which the act was committed, 
or by such international penal tribunal as may 
have jurisdiction with respect to those contracting 
parties which shall have accepted its jurisdiction. 

Articte VII, Genocide and the other acts enu- 
merated in Article III shall not be considered as 
political crimes for the purpose of extradition. 

The contracting parties pledge themselves in 
such cases to grant extradition in accordance with 
their laws and treaties in force. 

Articte VIII, Any contracting party may call 
upon the competent organs of the United Nations 
to take such action under the Charter of the United 
Nations as they consider appropriate for the pre- 
vention and suppression of acts of genocide or any 
of the other acts enumerated in Article ITI. 

Articte IX, Disputes between the contracting 
parties relating to the interpretation, application 
or fulfillment of the present convention, including 
those relating to the responsibility of a state for 
genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in 
Article III, shall be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at the request of any of 
the parties to the dispute. 

ArticLte X, The present convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian and Span- 
-"y texts are equally authentic, shall bear the date 
ys 
Articte XI, The present convention shall be 
open until 31 December 1949 for signature on be- 
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half of any member of the United Nations and 
of any non-member state to which an invitation 
to sign has been addressed by the General As- 
sembly. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 

After 1 January 1950 the present convention 
may be acceded to on behalf of any member of 
the United Nations and of any non-member state 
which has received an invitation as aforesaid. 

Instruments of accession shall be deposited with 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 

Articte XII, Any contracting party may at 
any time, by notification addressed to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, extend the 
eres of the present convention to all or any 
of the territories for the conduct of whose foreign 
relations that contracting party is responsible. 

Articte XIII, On the day when the first 20 
instruments of ratification or accession have been 
deposited, the Secretary General shall draw up a 
proces-verbal and transmit a copy of it to each 
member of the United Nations and to each of the 
non-member states contemplated in Article XI. 


The present convention shall come into force on * 


the 90th day following the date of deposit of the 
20th instrument of ratification or accession. 

Any ratification or accession effected subsequent 
to the latter date shall become effective on the 90th 
day following the deposit of the instrument of 
ratification or accession. 

Articte XIV, The present convention shall re- 
main in effect for a period of ten years as from 
the date of its coming into force. 

It shall thereafter remain in force for successive 
periods of five years for such contracting parties 
as have not denounced it at least six months before 
the expiration of the current period. 

Denunciation shall be effected by a written noti- 
fication addressed to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

Articte XV, If, as a result of denunciations, 
the number of parties to the present convention 
should become less than 16, the convention shall 
cease to be in force as from the date on which the 
last of these denunciations shall become effective. 

Articte XVI, A request for the revision of the 
present convention may be made at any time by 
any contracting party by means of a notification 
in writing addressed to the Secretary General. 

The General Assembly shall decide upon the 
steps, if any, to be taken in respect of such request. 

Articte XVII, The Secretary General of the 
United Nations shall notify all members of the 
United Nations and the non-member states contem- 
plated in Article XI of the following: 


(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions re- 
ceived in accordance with Article XI; 

(b) Notifications received in accordance with 
Article XII; 
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(c) The date upon which the present conven- 
pt comes into force in accordance with Article 

(d) Denunciations received in accordance with 
Article XIV: 

(e) The abrogation of the convention in accord- 
ance with Article XV; 

(f) Notifications received in accordance with 
Article XVI. 


Arrticte XVIII, The original of the present con- 
vention shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 

A certified copy of the convention shall be trans- 
mitted to all members of the United Nations and 
% _ non-member states contemplated in Article 

Articte XIX, The present convention shall be 
registered by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations on the date of its coming into force. 


[ANNEX] B 


Resolution relating to the study by the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the question of an 
international criminal jurisdiction. 

The General Assembly, 

Consiperine that the discussion of the conven- 
tion on the prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide has raised the question of the 
desirability and possibility of having persons 
charged with genocide tried by a competent inter- 
national tribunal, 

ConsIDERING that, in the course of development 
of the international community, there will be an 
increasing need of an international judicial organ 
for the trial of certain crimes under international 
law, 

Invites the International Law Commission to 
study the desirability and possibility of establish- 
ing an international judicial organ for the trial of 
persons charged with genocide or other crimes 
over which jurisdiction will be conferred upon that 
organ by international conventions; , 

Re sts the International Law Commission in 
carrying out this task to pay attention to the pos- 
sibility of establishing a criminal chamber of the 
International Court of Justice. 


[ANNEX] C 


Resolution relating to the application of the con- 
vention on the prevention and punishment of 
the crime of genocide with respect to dependent 
territories. 

The General Assembly recommends that parties 
to the convention on the prevention and punish- 
ment of the crime of genocide which administer 
dependent territories, should take such measures 
as are necessary and feasible to enable the oul 
visions of the convention to be extended to those 
territories as soon as possible. 
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U.S. Urges Continuation of Temporary Commission on Korea 


STATEMENT BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES IN COMMITTEE I! 


Acting Chairman, U.S. Delegation to the General Assembly 


This committee now takes in hand the matter 
of securing the independence of Korea.? That is 
a momentous task and it is an exciting task—for 
it is a task of creation. Five years ago the war 
victors promised independence and unity to the 30 
million people of Korea. But, as in other cases, 
the victors have not been able to redeem their 
promises, so the United Nations has had to take 
up the task. 

Last year we made a good beginning. Then, 
this Assembly voted, 43 to 0 with 6 abstentions, 
to establish a United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea. It was given a mandate to 
consult, on our behalf, with the “elected represent- 
atives of the Korean people” and “to observe that 
the Korean representatives are in fact duly elected 
by the Korean people and not mere military ap- 
pointees in Korea”. The commission was also 
authorized to supervise the establishment of a 
Korean Government, on the basis of elections to 
a national assembly, which, in turn, would establish 
a national government. That government, it was 
contemplated, would set up its own national se- 
curity forces; would dissolve all military or semi- 
military formations not included therein; take 
over the functions of government from the mili- 
ey commands and civilian authorities of north 
and south Korea and arrange with the occupying 
powers for the complete withdrawal from Korea 
of their armed forces. Thus, independence would 
become a reality. 

The members of the commission have worked 
well and hard under most difficult conditions. 
We now have before us their reports and we have 
heard from their rapporteur. e also have the 
report of the Interim Committee regarding its 
consultation in February of this year with the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. 
_ The reports are in certain respects most gratify- 
ing. In other respects they are disheartening. 
The disheartening feature of the reports, to men- 
tion them first, is that in the area of Korea north 
of the 38th parallel, which constitutes the Soviet 
zone of occupation; the United Nations commis- 
sion was defied. It was not permitted to “travel, 
observe, and consult” as the Assembly requested. 
It was, indeed, excluded and not allowed to assure 
that free elections would be held and the people 
of that area permitted to participate in the forma- 
tion of a national government. Instead, it seems 
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that in the darkness of that area, closed to United 
Nations observation, there has been brought into 
being a Communist-controlled regime that asserts 
pretensions to govern all Korea and that threatens 
to back those pretensions by force and violence. 
Already it has incited acts of terrorism and cruelty 
that shock all decent people. Yet that regime, 
born in obscurity, in defiance of the United Na- 
tions, has been recognized by three member states: 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and 
is, it seems, supported morally and materially by 
the forces in north Korea of the Soviet Union. 
It is for the Korean people a dreadful thing 
that after forty years of oppression from Japan, 
they should now be threatened with new violence 
and terrorism from the north. It is for the United 
Nations a disheartening and a disturbing fact that 
recommendations of this Assembly, adopted by a 
vote of 43 to 0, should be flouted by some of our 
Members. This Assembly should not, indeed it 
cannot, conceal the gravity of that situation, not 
alone for Korea, but for the United Nations itself. 
That is the somber aspect of the problem. There 
is, however, another and brighter aspect. South of 
the 38th parallel, where two thirds of the Korean 
people reside, the United Nations commission was 
given every facility to travel, observe, and con- 
sult as requested by this Assembly. Furthermore, 
under the auspices of the commission, elections 
were held which constituted a —a dem- 
onstration of the capacity of the Korean people 
to establish a representative and responsible gov- 
ernment. Despite widespread efforts to confuse 
and to intimidate, despite the actual murder of 


many would-be voters, approximately 80 percent. 


of the eligible voters registered, and of these, ap- 
proximately 95 percent cast ballots. 


The result was a balanced assembly, fairly re-. 


flective of the will of the people. The government 
created by that Assembly is now in authority; it 
is consolidating its position; it is building up se- 
curity forces and local constabulary; it is main- 
taining law and order despite the efforts of some 
subversive elements; it is developing the economy 
of the country, and in that connection it is re- 
ceiving, and will continue to receive, substantial 
economic aid from Members of the United Nations. 

1 Made on Dec. 7, 1948, and released to the press on the 


same date. : 
-— Korea 1945 to 1948 (Department of State pub. 
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In sum, there has been established a lawful gov- 
ernment having effective control and jurisdiction 
over that part of Korea where the United Nations 
Temporary Commission was able to observe and 
consult, and in which the great majority of the 

eople of Korea reside. That government was 
ased on elections which were a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate in that part of 
Korea and it is the only such government in Korea. 

The United Nations can be proud of its efforts 
and of the response of the Korean people, who 
have shown that, given the opportunity, they are 
willing and able to help themselves. 

We shall, no doubt, hear repeated last year’s 
glowing statements about conditions in north Ko- 
rea which our commission was prevented from ob- 
serving. The unknown can always be made to 
appear glamorous, and that is perhaps why north 
Korea is a forbidden land so far as United Nations 
observation is concerned. It would, however, be 
irresponsible for this committee to depend upon 
the reports of those who refused to permit of veri- 
figation by the United Nations commission sent out 
to Korea for that purpose. We do have data, in- 
dependently verified by our United Nations com- 
mission, that show that there has now come into 
being, through a cooperative effort of the United 
Nations and the Korean people, a government 
under whose auspices the Korean people may at 
last realize their oft-promised independence and 
unity. " 

It is, of course, obvious that neither indepen- 
dence nor unity are yet fully achieved and the 
United Nations cannot consider its task completed. 
Further measures are required of us. 

First of all, the United Nations ought to put the 
seal of legitimacy on what has been done under 
its auspices. The.government of the Republic o 
Korea needs that in order to maintain its prestige 
and authority at home and abroad. It would, 
indeed, be unthinkable that the United Nations 
should in any way disown the consequences of its 
own creative program. 

In the second place, we believe that the United 
Nations should continue a commission on Korea 
in order to help the new government of Korea to 
end the wartime military occupation of Korea., 
There ought to be an observed withdrawal of oc- 
cupation forces from all Korea as soon as practical. 
And that withdrawal should be a reality so com- ‘\ 


/ 


plete and thorough that, in fact, the Korean people 


are truly the masters in their own home and not 


ruled or terrorized by elements that take their j 


orders from without. 

In the third place, we believe that the United 
Nations commission should help the Korean peo- 
ple to reunite and to end the economic dislocations, 
the fears of civil war, that now gravely disturb 
the life of the people. As in the case of Greece, 
Communist elements seek, by violence, to im 
their will, and there is danger that these efforts 
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will be supported in one form or another by 
neighboring Communist regimes. The presence, 
of a United Nations commission with authority to) 
observe will deter organized violence and tend to) 
assure that the peoples of north and south Korea 
and their neighbors will, in the words of the 
charter, “practice tolerance and live together in| 
peace with one another as good neighbors.” We 
also believe the United Nations commission may be 
able through good offices to help break down peace- 
fully the barrier to friendly intercourse caused by 
the present division of Korea. 

The Governments of Australia, China, and the 
United States are submitting to this committee a 
draft resolution that, in our opinion, will en- 
able the United Nations to move forward along 
these lines. I hope that that resolution will re- 
ceive overwhelming support. It should, because 
the principle involved protects not only Korea, but 
all of us, The United Nations here faces a fa- 
miliar pattern. We see violence, terrorism, and 
panel division being stimulated from without 
7 those who hope thereby to gain international 
objectives. 

Every non-Communist government in the world 
is, to a greater or lesser extent, subject to these 
tactics. 

There is one elemental defense, and that is, 
through the United Nations, to evidence at least 
a moral solidarity with those who in violation of 
our Charter are subjected to such threats of 
violence. 

A distinguished representative of one of the 
Communist states said a few days ago before the 

lenary assembly, “we know that we are hated 

ecause of our form of government.” That is not 
the case. What are hated are the methods of coer- 
cion, terrorism, and violence that are often em- 
ployed by Communist governments and taught to 
party members. It may be that the greatest service 
that the United Nations can render is to be the in- 
strumentality for demonstrating that whenever 
those methods are used or threatened internation- 
ally, the rest of the world community closes ranks 
to prevent the success of these methods by what- 
ever peaceful means are available either to the 
United Nations as an organization or to Member 
States acting pursuant to the Charter. 

If that happens, then it may be learned that the 
use of force, coercion, terrorism, and violence to 
achieve international objectives has consequences 
such that those methods cease to be expedient. 
That, in turn, may lead all the member nations to 

t their Charter undertaking to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or 
use of force. Therein lies, in my opinion, the 
greatest hope of peace. So, in the interest of 
Korean independence, and also in the interest of 
the independence of each of us, let us demonstrate 
here solidarity with the newly formed but already 
threatened Government of the Republic of Korea. 
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TEXT OF JOINT RESOLUTION: 


The General Assembly, 

Havine recarp to its resolution No. 112 of No- 
vember 14, 1947, concerning the problem of the 
independence of Korea ; 

Havine consiperep the report of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Temporary Commis- 
sion”), and the report of the Interim Committee 
regarding its consultation with the Temporary 
Commission ; 

Mindful of the fact that due to difficulties re- 
ferred to in the report of the Temporary Com- 
mission, the objectives set forth in the resolution 
of November 14, 1947, have not been fully accom- 
“eve ; and in particular that unification in Korea 

as not yet been achieved: 

(1) Approves the conclusions of the reports of 
the Temporary Commission ; 

(2) Declares that there has been established a 
lawful government (the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea), having effective control and 
ecm over that part of Korea where the 

emporary Commission was able to observe and 
consult and in which the great majority of the 
people of all Korea reside; that this Government 
is based on elections which were a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate of that part of 
Korea and which were observed by the Temporary 
Commission; and that this is the only such Gov- 
ernment in Korea; 

(3) Recommends that the occupying powers 
withdraw their occupation forces from Korea as 
early as practicable; 

(4) Resolves that, as a means to the full accom- 

lishment of the objectives set forth in the reso- 
ution of November 14, 1947, a commission on 


Korea consisting of _.---------- be established to | 


continue the work of the Temporary Commission 
and carry out the provisions of the present resolu- 
tion, having in mind the status of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea as herein defined, and 
in particular to: 


A. Lend its good offices to bring about the unifi- 
cation of Korea and the integration of all Korean 
security forces in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the General Assembly in the Resolu- 
tion of November 14, 1947; 

B. Seek to facilitate the removal of barriers to 
economic, social, and other friendly intercourse 
caused by the division of Korea; 


* Introduced by the U.S., China, and Australia in Com- 
mittee I on Dec. 6, 1948, and adopted by the General 
Assembly on Dec. 8, 1948 (U.N. doc. A/788). 
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C. Be available for observation and consulta- 
tion in the further development of representative 
government based on the freely expressed will of 
the people; 

D. Observe the actual withdrawal of the oc- 
cupying forces and verify the fact of withdrawal 
when such has occurred; and for this purpose, if 
it so desires, request the assistance of military ex- 
perts of the two occupying powers; 


(5) Decides that the Commission: 


A. Shall, within thirty days of the adoption of 
this resolution, proceed to Korea, where it shall 
maintain its seat; 

B. Shall be regarded as having superseded the 
Temporary Commission established by the reso- 

ution of November 14, 1947; 

C. Is authorized to travel, consult and observe 
throughout Korea; 

D. Shall determine its own procedures; : 

E. May consult with the Interim Committee 
with respect to the discharge of its duties in the 
light of developments and within the terms of this 
resolution ; 

F. Shall render a report to the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and to any prior spe- 
cial session which might be called to consider the 
subject matter of this resolution, and shall render 
such interim reports as it may deem appropriate 
- the Secretary-General for distribution to Mem- 

rs; 


(6) Requests that the Secretary-General pro- 
vide the commission with adequate staff and facili- 
ties, including technical advisers as required ; and 
authorizes the Secretary-General to pay the ex- 
penses and per diem of a representative and an 
alternate from each of the States Members of the 
commission ; 

(7) Calls upon Member States concerned, the 
Government of the Republic of Korea, and all 
Koreans to afford every assistance and facility to 
the commission in the fulfillment of its responsi- 
bilities ; 

(8) Calls upon Member States to refrain from 
any acts derogatory to the results achieved and 
to be achieved by the United Nations in bringing 
about the complete independence and unity of 
Korea; 

(9) Recommends that Member States and other 
nations, in establishing their relations with the 
Government of Korea, take into consideration the 
facts set out in paragraph (2) of this resolution. 
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U.S. Position on Unanimity Principle of the Charter 


STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN V. COHEN IN AD HOC COMMITTEE! 


Alternate U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


The question has been raised as to the basic 
attitude of the United States toward the Charter. 
I scarcely need reaffirm that the United States 
stands by the Charter and that the policy of the 
United States is to work under the ry sere and to 
exert every effort to make the Charter work as it 
was intended to work. 

There are certain obligations imposed by the 
Charter upon all members of the United Nations, 
and there is no right of veto granted by the Charter 
which gives any member the right to qualify, 
evade, or violate those obligations. For example, 
under article 2, all members are obligated to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means and to refrain 
from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any 
state or in any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. A permanent 
member of the Security Council does not avoid 
these obligations by casting a negative vote. The 
law of the Charter, and the right of members to 
defend the law of the Charter, cannot be nullified 
by a veto. 

The fundamental obligations imposed by the 
Charter are a part of the law of nations. There 
may be honest differences of opinion among the 
members as to the application of this law, which 
is embodied in the Charter. But such differences 
must rest upon something more than the arbitrary 
will of a member state. The Charter in article 2 
expressly requires every member to fulfil its obli- 
gations in good faith. 

If a permanent member forcibly destroys the 
political independence of a neighboring state, 
would anyone seriously contend that the Charter 
gave that member the right to nullify the law of 
the Charter through exercise of the veto? The 
veto cannot deprive members of the right to de- 
fend themselves, nor take away the right of other 
members to come to their aid in defense of the 
Charter. 

If we agree that the Charter cannot and should 
not be nullified by the arbitrary exercise of veto, 
then we should welcome and not spurn efforts to 
ae agreement among the permanent mem- 

rs as to the proper application of the law of 
the Charter pot as to the exercise of their votin 
privileges. Recognizing that the standards avail- 
able to govern our decisions in many cases are 
somewhat indefinite, the United States at Dum- 
barton Oaks and San Francisco accepted the 
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principle of unanimity among the permanent 
members as a means of developing and making 
more certain the law of the Charter. It was then 
thought impractical to make, on any other basis, 
many important decisions affecting mternational 
peace and security, particularly ie involving 
obligatory participation in enforcement action. 

But we accepted the principle of unanimity as 
a means and not an end, and we insisted that the 
Charter should not permit a permanent member 
of the Security Council to be a judge in a dispute 
to which it was a party. The suggestion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to which several of the Soviet 
speakers have referred, was an effort to reconcile 
the ideas advanced by the United States at Dum- 
barton Oaks with the unqualified acceptance of 
the unanimity principle urged by the Soviet Union. 

We are not attempting in the joint draft reso- 
lution to alter the unanimity principle as it was 
incorporated in the Charter. We are trying to 
find ways and means of making the unanimity 
principle work. The working of the unanimity 
principle requires an honest and good faith effort 
on the part of the permanent mem to reconcile 
and reduce to a minimum their differences. Such 
an effort should make possible agreement on those 
essentials necessary to vindicate our common in- 
terests in peace and security. 

The unanimity principle must not be confused 
with the practice of veto. As the Representative 
of the United Kingdom has indicated, the unani- 
mity principle is not a matter of voting but is the 
spirit of understanding and tolerance that makes 
action possible even without the need of a formal 
vote. The practice of veto is the very reverse of 
the unanimity principle. The veto does not fulfil 
but frustrate the unanimity principle. The veto, 
instead of leading to agreement and accord, high 
lights and aggravates differences and conflicts. It 
contributes to wars of nerves, cold wars, the un- 
foreseeable situations which may get beyond the 
control of any of the parties and threaten the peace 
of the whole world. 

We cannot accept the idea that, if unanimity 
fails, the will of one, however arbitrary, prevails 
over the will of many, however reasonable. We 
want a united front, but how, pray, can we have 
a united front when it is offered to us only on 


* Made on Dec. 2, 1948, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Delegation to the General Assembly on the same date. 
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condition that we accept the will of the most 
intransigent member ? 

Much has been said in the debate of the Four 
Power statement at San Francisco? This was a 
statement, not a contract. It was not made a part 
of the Charter, or adopted, or accepted by the 
Members when they ratified the Charter in accord- 
ance with their constitutional processes. It was 
not more nor less than it purported by its words 
to be: a statement by the Four Powers of “their 
general attitude toward the whole question of 
unanimity of permanent members in the decisions 
of the Security Council”. If it were proper for 
them to make such a statement of their attitude 
at San Francisco, in light of their work on and 
study of the draft Charter, it should be equally 
proper for the permanent members to make a re- 
statement of their attitude in light of the experi- 
ence derived from working under the Charter. If 
it would be proper for the permanent members of 
the Security Council to make such a statement, it 
is equally proper for the General Assembly to 
recommend to the permanent members how, in the 
opinion of the Assembly, in the light of experi- 
ence, the principle of unanimity should be given 
effect in order to carry out the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

The Four Power statement of San Francisco 
indicated that certain designated questions should 
be regarded as procedural. The statement made 
it clear that the enumeration of procedural ques- 
tions which it contained was not exclusive. It 
is not, in our judgment, improper or inconsistent 
with our obligations under the Charter or under 
our commitments to other nations to suggest, as 
was suggested by the Interim Committee and as 
is proposed in the joint draft resolution, that the 
Assembly should recommend to the Security Coun- 
cil that designated questions which in the judg- 
ment of the Assembly are procedural shoold e 
so treated by the Security Council. 

The Four Power statement indicated that it was 
not expected that there would arise matters of 
great importance on which a decision would have 
to be made as to whether a procedural vote would 
apply. Experience has shown that these optimis- 
tic expectations have not been realized. It is hoped 
therefore that the joint draft resolution may be of 
genuine assistance to the Security Council. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the 
Four Power statement at San Francisco expresses 
the view that should the question arise whether or 
not a matter is procedural, that question should 
be decided by a vote of seven, including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members. This 
certainly does not preclude advance agreement as 
to what questions are properly deemed procedural. 
Nor does the statement attempt to deal with the 
procedure which should be followed if the perma- 


* BuLLETIN of June 10, 1945, p. 1047. 
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nent members do not agree, as they should agree, 
as to whether a question is procedural or nonpro- 
cedural. The statement does not say that a ques- 
tion should be deemed nonprocedural when onl 
one of the permanent members so regards it. Suc 
a position would be indefensible. 

he Four Power statement further said that it 
was not to be assumed that the permanent mem- 
bers would use their privileged vote “wilfully to 
obstruct the operation of the Council”. This is an 
express recognition by the powers participating in 
the statement that self-restraint on the part of the 
permanent members may rightly be expected and 
that such self-restraint is necessary if the Charter 
is to function as it was intended. If this be true, as 
the United States Delegation believes, it would 
seem quite proper for the Assembly, in light of 
experience, to recommend to the permanent mem- 
bers that if they are unable to achieve unanimity 
among themselves on certain matters not immedi- 
ately involving their vital interests they should 
agree among Tcmasiven not to exercise the veto 
on these matters but to accept the decision reached 
ey not less than seven members of the Security 

ouncil. 

We believe that it is proper for the Assembly 
to submit a list of such matters for the permanent 
members to consider in reaching an agreement 
among themselves as to the questions with respect 
to which they might forego the exercise of their 
right of veto. This part of the resolution does not 
limit the rights of the permanent members of the 
Security Council under the Charter; it is only a 
recommendation to them as to how their rights 
should be exercised by agreement among them- 
selves. It certainly in no way amends the Charter 
directly or indirectly. 

If the smaller powers can, as they have, sub- 
jected themselves to obey the decisions of the Se- 
curity Council in matters which vitally concern 
them without any right of veto, surely the larger 
powers can agree not to use the veto on mere pro- 
cedural matters or on matters which, though of 
substantive character, do not involve their vital 
interests. 

The United States Delegation believed that it 
was necessary to make these further explanations 
of the joint draft resolution, and we hope that 
they have served also to answer the question put 
by the Representative of New Zealand. 

Just a few more words on our preliminary re- 
action to the draft resolution circulated by the 
Soviet Union this morning. We find nothing in 
substance in the Soviet proposal that is not in- 
cluded in the third paragraph of our joint resolu- 
tion regarding the need for continuing consulta- 
tions among the permanent members. My Delega- 
tion is in agreement with much of the statements 
contained in the recitals to the draft. Certainly we 
should strive further to strengthen the authority 
of the United Nations in accordance with the prin- 
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ciples of the Charter. All of us agree that we 
should combine our efforts for the development of 
friendly relations among nations. We are also 
opposed to unnecessary regulation and formalism 
in the activities of the organs of the United Na- 
tions. But if such expressions in the Soviet reso- 
lution are intended to belittle the efforts of the 
Interim Committee to develop standards and 
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ractices which may be helpful as guides to the 
ecurity Council, we cannot agree. 

We regret that we cannot share the confidence 
expre in the Soviet resolution that the Security 
Council will function better in the future than in 
the past unless there is much better understand- 
ing among the permanent members as to how it 
should function, 


al 


The United States in the United Nations 


Conciliation Commission 


The General Assembly in its closing session on 
December 11 adopted an amended British resolu- 
tion for establishment of a three-member Concilia- 
tion Commission to assist Arabs and Jews in 
negotiating a Palestine settlement. Vote on the 
proposal was 35 to 15, with 8 abstentions. 

A seven-nation amendment approved before the 
final ballot eliminated all references in the resolu- 
tion to both the original partition plan and the 
Bernadotte proposals as the basis for a boundary 
agreement. ‘ 

The Soviet bloc, the Arab states, Cuba, and 
Afghanistan opposed the Palestine resolution. 
Nations abstaining were Bolivia, Burma, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, India, Iran, and Mexico. 

The Commission, under the terms of a French 
amendment adopted on December 11, will be ap- 
pointed by the Big Five powers. 

The Commission will take over the work of 
acting Palestine mediator Bunche, and, if the 
Security Council so requests, the truce machinery 
in the Holy Land. 


Israeli 
Membership 


Israel failed on December 17 in its effort to be- 
come a member of the United Nations when its 
application lacked two votes of getting the re- 
quired majority of seven in the Security Council 
in Paris. 

Five nations voted for admission of the new 
Jewish state. They were the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., Argentina, and 
Colombia. Only Syria was opposed. Canada, 
Belgium, France, China, and the United Kingdom 
abstained. 

The vote came after Britain had proposed that 
the Council postpone action on the application 
indefinitely. This resolution was rejected. 

A French suggestion that action on the admis- 
sion request be deferred for one month and a 
Syrian proposal that the Palestine partition prob- 
lem be referred to the International Court of 
: ustice at The Hague for a ruling also were turned 

own. 
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[December 11-18] 
Ceylon 


Ceylon’s application for membership was vetoed 
in the Security Council by the Soviet Union on 
December 15 for the second time. 

Vote on Ceylon’s application was 9 to 2, with 
the Ukrainian §.S.R. casting the other negative 
vote. The same vote occu at Lake Success on 
August 18 when the Soviet Union first vetoed 
Ceylon. This action resulted from a resolution ap- 
proved by the 12 nations, among them Ceylon. 
Soviet argument was that there was no reason to 
single out Ceylon from among the nations whose 
membership applications have been rejected. 


The International Refugee Organization has 
announced that during the 16 months ending 
October 31, a total of 334,743 people made homeless 
in World War II were returned to their native 
lands or established in other countries in Europe 
or abroad. 

At the end of October, 551,761 refugees were 
still receiving Iro care, most of them in Iro as- 
sembly centers, and an additional 153,406 refugees 
living outside Iro camps were getting various de- 
grees of Iro assistance, such as aid in repatriation 
or resettlement and legal protection. 


Human Rights Declaration To Be Publisized 


The U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization plans to give the widest possible 
publicity to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted at the recently concluded Paris 
session of General Assembly. 

Unesco’s effort will involve not only the press 
and other mass means of communication, but also 
schools in member countries in connection with 
their teaching about United Nations activities. 

The action was approved at the recent Unesco 
conference at Beirut, Lebanon, after Assistant 
Secretary Allen, head of the U.S. Delegation, 
called attention to the Assembly’s adoption of the 
rights declaration and emphasized its tremendous 
significance. Mr. Allen presented a motion urging 
Unesco and its member states to help give the 
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widest possible dissemination of the text and to 
encourage publicity about the declaration’s impli- 
cations. The resolution was carried by acclama- 
tion. . 


indonesia 


The Good Offices Committee on Indonesia has 
reported that the outcome of recent Netherlands- 
Indonesian talks for settlement of their differences 
has served to aggravate a situation which was 
already grave. 

In a special report from Batavia to the Security 
Council, made public on December 14, Goo sum- 
marized both Dutch and Republican views of the 
talks which led to the announcement of December 
11 from The Hague that the Netherlands would 
proceed with plans for establishment of an interim 
federal government in Indonesia outside Republi- 
can areas. The Netherlands also said at that time 
that further negotiations under Goo auspices 
would be futile. 

The report said that such action would greatly 
complicate any negotiated settlement in the Indies 
and could create serious unrest. It also stressed 
concern over the maintenance, in such circum- 
stances, of even the present unsatisfactory level of 
truce enforcement. 

According to the report, the Netherlands in- 
formed Goc that basis for agreement with the 
Republic was fundamentally lacking. Further, 
the Dutch held as fundamentally irreconcilable 
Republican and Dutch views on Netherlands 
sovereignty during the interim period as form- 
ulated under last January’s Renville agreements. 

They further held that Republican refusal to 
accept Dutch sovereignty had nullified Republican 
acceptance of proposals for a basis for settlement 
made last September by the Goc Delegation. 

The Netherlands stated, therefore, that it would 
proceed to set up a federal interim government 
drafted on the basis of results of consultations 
with representatives of federal territories. It 
added, however, that it was leaving open the pos- 
sibility of future admission of Republican-held 
areas, 

The report also summarized Republican views 
which charged the Netherlands with making no 
serious attempt to negotiate a settlement as con- 
trasted with Republican good will which had gone 
to the limit in offering concessions. 

The Republicans further held that Dutch at- 
tempts to form an interim government without the 
Republic, together with their refusal to hold 
further discussions under Goc, would ignore the 
Renville agreements, the Goc, and statements the 
Netherlands Government has made before the 
Security Council. 
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The Republic also called upon the Goc to take 
whatever measures possible to prevail upon the 
Netherlands Government to come to a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute, while reiterating Re- 
publican willingness to consider reasonable terms. 

The report, however, said that the Goc did not 
foresee the possibility of its bringing the two par- 
ties together in bona fide negotiations, in light of 
Netherlands statements, and added that “the com- 
mittee has no confidence that even the presently 
unsatisfactory level of truce enforcement can be 
maintained as the possibility of political agree- 
ment becomes more remote. The committee can 
see in the present situation only an intensification 
of factors already making for further economic 
deterioration, general unrest and social upheaval. 
Widespread hostilities involving conflict or or- 
ganized groups on a large scale might be the 
outcome.’ 


ILO 


The International Labor Organization’s Gov- 
erning Body in Geneva has added partial revision 
of four maritime labor conventions adopted at 
Seattle in 1946 to the agenda of the next Ino gen- 
eral conference to be held at Geneva in June 1949. 
By a vote of 23 to 8, it decided to reconsider the 
conventions on accommodation of crews, wages, 
hours, and manning. 

Among the questions previously approved for 
the agenda are equal pay for men and women do- 
ing work of equal value; minimum wages for ag- 
ricultural labor; vocational training of adults, in- 
cluding disabled persons; industrial relations, in- 
cluding collective agreements, conciliation, and 
arbitration; and cooperation between public 
authorities and organizations for workers and for 
employers. 

In other actions, the Governing Body estab- 
lished a Committee of Social Security Experts to 
meet first in New Zealand early in 1950; and 
changed the opening date of Ino’s 1949 American 
Regional Conference at Montevideo from March 
28 to April 25, while deferring British and French 
requests for representation there until the next 
Governing Body session. 

An important development of the 107th session 
of the Governing Body, which ended December 11, 
was the decision to undertake international pro- 
grams in the fields of job-training, and training 
and moving workers from countries with man- 
power excesses to those with shortages. David 
Morse, I1o’s director-general, stated that he would 
immediately start drawing up programs of special 
interest to member nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Report on the First Session of the General Council of IRO 


BY GEORGE L. WARREN 


The first session of the General Council of the 
International Refugee Organization met at Geneva 
from September 13 through September 25, 1948. 
Upon formal organization of the meeting, the 
Council elected William Hallam Tuck, of the 
United States, as Director-General of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. Mr. Tuck had 

reviously served as Executive Secretary of the 

reparatory Commission for the Ino. During its 
first session the General Council considered and 
passed resolutions for the guidance of its Secre- 
tariat on questions prepared by the Preparatory 
Commission, which had operated since July 1, 
1947, on behalf of the Ino. 


Background 


On February 12, 1946, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending that the Economic and Social Council 
establish a committee for the purpose of examin- 
ing the problem of refugees and displaced per- 
sons in all its aspects. Pursuant to this recom- 
mendation the Economic and Social Council on 
February 16, 1946, established by resolution a 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons. The Committee met in London from 
April 8 to June 1, 1946, to prepare a report and 
draft a constitution for a United Nations special- 
ized agency to be known as the International 
Refugee Organization. Pursuant to a resolution 
by the Economic and Social Council on June 21, 
1946, a Special Committee on the Finances of the 
International Refugee Organization met in Lon- 
don during July 1946, to prepare a draft provi- 
sional budget for the first financial year of the 
Iro. The Economic and Social Council gave final 
approval of the constitution, the provisional 
budget, an agreement for a Preparatory Com- 
mission, and the transmittal of these documents 
to the General Assembly under a resolution of the 
Council at its third session. The constitution, the 
provisional budget for the first financial year, and 
the agreement on interim measures to be taken in 
respect of refugees and displaced persons were 
approved by the General Assembly in December 
1946. The agreement on interim measures au- 
thorized a Preparatory Commission to lay the 
groundwork for the Iro until the Organization 
came into being, and to take over at its discretion 
the functions of Unrra and the Intergovernmental 
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Committee on Refugees with respect to refugees, 
as these agencies were to cease activities on Jul 
1, 1947. The following 24 governments, whic 
signed the Constitution with or without reserva- 
tions, composed the Preparatory Commission : 


Argentina Teeland* 
Australia * Liberia 

Belgium’ Luxembourg * 
Bolivia Netherlands * 
Brazil New Zealand? 
Canada * Norway * 

China * Panama 
Denmark? Peru 

Dominican Republic’ Philippine Republic 
France * United Kingdom’ 
Guatemala? United States * 
Honduras Venezuela 


The constitution of the Iro was not to come 
into force until at least 15 states, whose required 
contributions to part I of the operational budget 
as set forth in annex II of the constitution totaled 
not less than 75 percent of the total thereof, had 
become parties to it. The Secretary-General of 
the United Nations declared the entry into force 
of the constitution of the Iro on August 20, 1948, 
when the fifteenth government presented its ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution. The total percentage 
of the governments’ contributions to the opera- 
tional budget on that date was 75.96 percent. In 
consequence, the Preparatory Commission at its 
final meeting in September 1948 convened the first 
session of the Iro on September 13, 1948, at Geneva. 


Participation 


The following member governments were rep- 
resented at the first session of its General Council: 


Australia Luxembourg 
Belgium Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
China Norway 
Denmark United Kingdom 
Dominican Republic United States 
France Venezuela ” 
Guatemala 


* Each of these Governments had deposited its ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations as of Aug. 20, 1948. 

? Word was received on Sept. 13, 1948, that Venezuela 
had deposited its ratification of the constitution with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, making that 
Government the sixteenth member of Iro. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Not represented : Iceland. 

Official observers representing Brazil, Italy, 
Ireland, Switzerland, the Holy See, the United 
Nations, Ito, and Wuo were present. Voluntary 
agencies and the press were also represented. 

The Council was addressed at its opening meet- 
ings by Dr. Von Steiger, Chief of the Department 
of Justice and Police, Bern, Switzerland; Mr. H. 
Laugier, Assistant Secretary of the United Nations 
in Charge of Social Affairs; Mr. Boris Shiskin, 
Labor Adviser of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Europe; Mr. Paul Ruegger, Presi- 
dent of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross; the Honorable Humphrey Mitchell, Cana- 
dian Federal Minister for Labor; and Mr. Ugo 
Carusi, Chairman of the United States Displaced 


Persons Commission. 


Organization of the Session 


Mr. Henri Ponsot (France) was elected Chair- 
man of the Council. Dr. Wu Nan-Ju (China) 
and Dr. P. J. de Kanter (Netherlands) were 
elected First and Second Vice-Chairman respec- 
tively. Mr. J. Schneider (Belgium) was elected 
Rapporteur. Representatives of those states 
signatories to the constitution which have not yet 
ratified their signatures were invited to sit at the 
Council table as observers and to take part, with- 
out vote, in the debates of the Council. The ob- 
servers from the Governments of Italy and Switz- 
erland indicated the interest of their governments 
in becoming members of the Ino. 

The following nine member governments were 
elected by the Council to membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for two years: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, France, Norway, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 


The United States Delegation 


Presidential appointments for the first session 
of the Iro General Council were: Ambassador 
Lewis W. Douglas, United States Representative; 
Mr. Goldthwaite H. Dorr and Mr. George L. War- 
ren, Alternate Representatives. In the absence of 
Ambassador Douglas, who was unable to attend 
the session, Mr. Dorr headed the Delegation. Mr. 
Dorr and Mr. Warren were assisted by Mr. Robert 
L. Fisher of the Department of the Army; Mr. 
Alex E. Squadrilli of the Displaced Persons 
Branch, Civil Affairs Division, EUCOM, Heidel- 
berg; Colonel H. T, Brotherton, Chief, Internal 
Affairs and Displaced Persons Division, USFA, 
Vienna; and Miss Eleanor A. Burnett, Adminis- 
trative Assistant. 

* The Government of Brazil is a signatory to the consti- 
tution, but not a member of the organization. The Repre- 


sentative of Brazil had been an active participant in the 
deliberations of the Preparatory Commission. 
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Resolutions 


The following decisions were among those ar- 
rived at by the Council which adopted a total of 
30 resolutions at its first session: 

1. Repatriation; The Council instructed the Di- 
rector-General to pursue his efforts to ensure the 
speedy repatriation of all displaced persons who 
expressed the wish to be repatriated. Each dis- 
placed person will continue to be given the op- 
portunity to decide in complete Peed ss and after 
receiving full knowledge of the facts, including 
information supplied by the government of his 
country of origin, whether or not he wishes to be 
repatriated. Refugees and displaced persons 
choosing to return to their countries of origin 
from the Western zones of Germany and Austria 
will be given a twenty-day supply of food by Iro 
as an aid in reestablishment in their home coun- 
tries. 

2. Resettlement: In order to resettle approxi- 
mately 725,000 displaced persons by June 30, 1950, 
and reduce to a minimum the number of persons 
who, at the end of the organization’s operation, 
will constitute the non-resettleable hard core, 
which will require special assistance, the Iro 
Council instructed the Director-General to ap- 
proach receiving countries again in order to secure 
acceptance, not only of displaced persons who 
will be economic assets, but also of the dependent, 
aged, and physically handicapped members of 
their families, and of orphans and other persons 
without family ties. Stress was also laid on the 
necessity for receiving intellectuals among the ref- 
ugees and displaced persons and the importance of 
permitting these groups to continue to follow their 
professions in the country of reception. 

3. [RO Budget: The Council adopted a budget 
of $4,797,800 for administrative expenses and 
$150,229,258 for operational expenses (except for 
large-scale resettlement expenses) for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949. Governments 
were asked to make every effort to provide volun- 
tary contributions to large scale resettlement ex- 
penses. For the succeeding fiscal year (July 1, 
1949-—June 30, 1950) the Council adopted a budget 
of $4,500,000 for administrative expenses and 
$150,060,500 for operational expenses (except for 
large-scale resett!sment expenses). These budg- 
ets were based on the assumption that by June 30, 
1950, the Ino would have repatriated or resettled 
825,000 persons. It was recognized that a non- 
resettleable hard core estimated at 184,000 would 
remain for whom provision must eventually be 
made. 

4. Limitations on Care and Maintenance; Iro 
will admit new applicants for care and mainte- 
nance only if hardship would result were the ap- 
plicant denied care. This policy continues that 
laid down by the Preparatory Commission’s 
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“freeze order”. Its continuance was considered 
necessary by the General Council in view of the 
limits of the budget of the Organization and the 
Executive Secretary’s estimate that 120,000 eli- 
gible refugees and displaced persons would re- 
quest care and maintenance from the Organiza- 
tion if the freeze order were lifted. The Council 
instructed the Director-General to accord the most 
liberal interpretation feasible to the term “hard- 
ship”. 

5. Standards of Care and Maintenance: A res- 
olution passed by the Council on standards of care 
and maintenance directed that a diet “necessary 
to maintain standards of health approved by 
medical and nutritional authorities” be provided. 
The Council considered that the diet of the local 
population in countries where Iro camps are lo- 
cated has now improved sufficiently to permit Iro 
to maintain adequate food standards without pro- 
viding a differential as between displaced persons 
and the local population. 

6. Volksdeutsche: The Council, after study of 
a report by its working committee, deferred for 
future consideration the question of the accept- 
ance as eligible for Iro assistance of several hun- 
dred thousand Volksdeutsche in Austria. 

7. International Tracing Service: The Council 
asked the Director-General to continue the present 
activities of the International Tracing Service and 
instructed him to consider how the tracing of miss- 
ing persons could be transferred to another organ- 
ization after the termination of the Iro. The Coun- 
cil also asked the Director-General to coordinate 
the work of the International Tracing Service 
with regard to tracing and search of children with 
the child-welfare programs of the Organization 
as a whole, and to take appropriate steps for the 
issuance of notifications of death. 

8. Arab Refugees from Palestine: One of the 
most difficult problems facing the General Coun- 
cil was that of the plight of Palestinian refugees. 
Recognizing the necessity for assistance to such 
refugees, but recognizing that the resources of the 
International Refugee Organization are com- 
pletely inadequate to permit it to relieve their 
distress, the Council approved the action of the 
Director-General in the loan of the services of the 
Director of Supply and Transport to the United 
Nations Mediator and requested the Director-Gen- 
eral to inform the Executive Committee promptly 
of any action taken by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations pertaining to assistance to 
refugees in the Middle East or of any request for 
any other form of assistance which the Mediator 
might make to Iro, with a view to enabling the 
Executive Committee to consider whether any fur- 
ther assistance might be practicable within the 
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a and constitutional limitations of the 
RO. 
The Council also adopted resolutions which: 


Established the headquarters of the organization 
at Geneva; 

Adopted the rules of procedure as submitted by 
the Preparatory Commission; 

Approved the draft agreement between the Iro 
and the United Nations; 

Transferred the property of the Preparatory 
Commission to the Ino; 

Adopted financial and staff regulations. 


The Executive Committee of the International 
Refugee Organization met again on December 7, 
1948, in Rome. The next session of the General 
Council is scheduled to convene on or about March 
29, 1949, in Geneva. 


IRO Preparatory Commission: Seventh Session 


The Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization met for the seventh 
part of its first session on Friday, September 10, 
1948, in Geneva, concluded its activities, and ad- 
journed on September 11, 1948. Of the 24 member 
governments the following 15 were represented at 
the meeting: 


Australia Guatemala 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Brazil Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
China Norway 
Denmark United Kingdom 
Dominican Republic United States 
France 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
had declared the entry into force of the constitu- 
tion of the Iro on August 20, 1948. Fifteen gov- 
ernments members of the United Nations had ad- 
hered to the constitution of the Ino prior to that 
date, and the total of their percentage contribu- 
tions, 75.96 percent, to the operational budget 
slightly exceeded the 75 percent requirement of 
the constitution. 

In consequence of the announcement of the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, the Prepara- 
tory Commission convened the first session of the 
General Council of the Organization for Septem- 
ber 13, 1948, at Geneva. The Preparatory Com- 
mission also approved staff and financial regula- 
tions for the consideration of the General Council, 
adopted a provisional agenda for the first session 
of the Council, and took other necessary steps for 
bringing the Organization into effective operation. 
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U.S. Suspends Consideration of Proposal for Japanese 
Deconcentration of Finances and Industry 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL FRANK R. McCOY! 
U.S. Representative on the Far Eastern Commission 


Some months ago, my Government suspended 
its participation in discussions in the Far Eastern 
Commission of a United States policy proposal 
which was then under active consideration in the 
Commission. This proposal, designated as Frc 
230,? presented an extremely detailed plan for the 
implementation of a general policy which already 
had been stated in existing eediives to the Su- 
preme Commander. That policy, which called for 
the dissolution of certain 5 apanese combines and 
a widening in the distribution of the income and 
ownership of Japanese industry, was then and con- 
tinues to be, in the view of my Government, a 
fundamental objective of the occupation. 

The action of the United States in suspending 
consideration of its proposal, however, has led to 
certain questions omy: the members of this Com- 
mission and among the Japanese people. The 
purpose of this statement is to clarify the position 
of the United States with respect to Frc 230. 

Since the very first weeks of the occupation, the 
Supreme Commander has devoted a considerable 
part of the time and resources of his staff to the 
problem of reorganizing the financial and indus- 
trial institutions of Japan. This program which 
has been based upon the Post-Surrender Directive 
issued December 6, 1945, and on the Far Eastern 
Commission’s own Basic Post-Surrender Policy 
for Japan, was designed to make possible the early 
development of democratic and peacefully inclined 
economic institutions in Japan. To bring about 
that result, plans were immediately developed and 
put into effect to dissolve the control of J apanese 
finances and industry which rested in the hands of 
a few powerful Japanese families. 

As a part of this program, the Supreme Com- 
mander directed the Japanese Government to 
adopt various laws and to create certain govern- 
mental bodies charged with the responsibility of 
undertaking a major reorganization of the owner- 
ship and control of Japanese industry. In the 
brief span of three years substantial progress has 
been made by these bodies. The assets of the 56 
persons who comprised the heads of the 10 major 


+ Made to the Commission on Dec. 9, 1948, and released 
to the press on the same date. General McCoy is chair- 
man of the Commission. 

* Not printed. 
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Zaibatsu families and the assets of the 83 holding 
companies controlled by these persons have been 
acquired by the Government and are in process of 
being sold to the Japanese public. A much larger 
number of companies have been compelled to 
divest themselves of holdings in and control over 
smaller enterprises. Such control was exercised 
through intercorporate stockholdings, interlocking 
directorates, and similar devices. Contractual ar- 
rangements to which these Japanese enterprises 
were parties which had the effect of placing the 
control of production or trade in the hands of such 
enterprises have been declared void. The innu- 
merable control associations through which Japa- 
nese enterprises exercised their collective authority 
are Selena Heeddened. Action is being taken and is 
well-advanced toward reorganization of former 
savings banks, trust companies, and governmental 
banking institutions, making possible the emer- 
gence of a significant number of new commercial 
banks, to compete with and supplement the few 
large banking combines which formerly dominated 
Japanese credit sources. Finally, some scores of 
Japanese companies whose present state may con- 
stitute a threat to competitive enterprise are being 
scrutinized, one by one. Where necessary, these 
combines will be subjected to such reorganization 
as may be required to remove the existing threat. 

To insure that the dispersion of economic control 
which is developing from these measures will not 
likely be reversed in the years to come, substantial 
revisions have been effected in the basic economic 
legislation of Japan. To begin with, an antitrust 
law has been adopted and a Fair Trade Commis- 
sion set up to enforce the law. In general, the law 
seeks to restrain the development of new combines, 
excessively large or powerful, by outlawing agree- 
ments which restrain production or trade, by 
placing limitations upon intercorporate stockhold- 
ings, interlocking directorates, and similar devices 
for the concentration of corporate control, and by 
setting up procedures and penalties for the en- 
forcement of these provisions. Other legislation 
now requires Japanese corporations to make con- 
siderably more information available to their 
stockholders and the public than heretofore has 
been the case and generally requires the manage- 
ment of corporations to adhere to much higher 
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standards of public responsibility in the manage- 
ments of their enterprise. 

Moreover, many existing laws which tended to 
centralize the control of Japanese industry within 
a small group have been abrogated outright. 
Others have been modified drastically. The Fair 
Trade Commission and other Government agen- 
cies are analyzing still other Japanese laws to 
eliminate provisions which confer special privi- 
lege or tend to restrain or eliminate competition. 
Various laws relating to the conduct of Japanese 
banking have been placed under particularly care- 
ful scrutiny. One of the principal objectives of 
the revision of Japanese banking laws is to create 
a climate in which the undesirable prewar concen- 
tration of Japanese credit in a few hands could 
not recur. 

In all this, the Japanese Government has dem- 
onstrated a commendable ability to comprehend 
Allied objectives and has cooperatively fulfilled its 
obligations. The Japanese Fair Trade Commis- 
sion has prosecuted a significant series of cases 
against Japanese businessmen who were violating 
one provision or another of the statutes which seek 
to prevent new concentrations of Japanese indus- 
try. The Japanese Holding Company Liquida- 
tion Commission has made a careful study of 
the structure of the larger Japanese combines and, 
in close cooperation with the Supreme Com- 
mander, is currently developing plans for such 
reorganization of these combines as may be needed. 

‘As the occupation and the economic situation 
have developed, there has been a corresponding 
evolution in the deconcentration program. For 
example, it has proved possible and desirable 
to dissolve most of the wartime control associa- 
tions. As new sources of credit have been created 
through the conversion of other financial institu- 
tions to commercial banks, it has been possible to 
reconsider the need for the actual dissolution, once 
believed necessary, of Japan’s biggest banks which 
under earlier circumstances had dominated the 
credit structures of Japan. With the daily growth 
of indication that the Japanese propose to enforce 
their fair trade laws vigorously and effectively, it 
has been possible to reconsider the standards to 
be used in the dissolution of some of the combines 


still existing. These changes in emphasis have- 


been responsive to changing circumstances and 
have represented relatively minor alterations in a 
program which basically remains unchanged. 
That program, adhering to the broad purposes of 
the directive of the Far Eastern Commission, 
seeks to achieve in Japan an economic climate con- 
ducive to the development of a democratic society. 
It seeks to prevent the resurgence of economic 
power in the hands of a few who recognize no 
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responsibility to the Japanese people or the world 
at large. 

When the United States suspended its partici- 
pation in the discussion of Frc 230 in the Far 
Eastern Commission, that decision was based upon 
the growing realization that the guidance for the 
Supreme Commander and the Japanese envisaged 
therein had largely been overtaken by events. The 
major points of procedure set out in that document 
already had been implemented in Japan. Other 
details believed necessary to the accomplishing 
of the major objectives either had been faithfully 
adopted or had become unnecessary or inappro- 
priate. Useful as the paper might have been at 
an earlier stage of the occupation, that usefulness 
no longer appeared to exist. 

That the paper has become outmoded in so brief 
a period is a singular tribute to Scar and the 
Japanese Government. Procedures which it was 
thought would take years to carry, out in many 
cases have been accomplished in a matter of 
months. Major technical obstacles have been 
overcome and the demonstrated determination of 
the Supreme Commander to carry the program 
through has elicited a gratifying degree of co- 
operation from the Japanese themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, upon a careful resurvey of the decon- 
centration program now well-advanced in Japan, 
the United States now believes that, as a practical 
matter, there is no need to lay down policies for 
the guidance of the Supreme Commander with 
respect to any remaining significant aspect of 
the program. Indeed, to do so in the outmoded 
terms in which Frc 230 is cast might well do 
more harm to the program than good. Hence, the 
United States has withdrawn its support of Fro 
230 as a proposal upon which the Far Eastern 
Commission could act with benefit to the 
occupation. 

This does not mean that the deconcentration 
program has been completed. Considerable 
amounts of securities still remain in the hands 
of the Government and must be disposed of. In- 
genuity and vigor must be brought to this task. 
Existing banking legislation will undoubtedly be 
elaborated and refined in consonance with the ob- 
jectives of this program. Those remaining Jap- 
anese combines whose existence may constitute 
a threat to competitive enterprise will, where 
necessary, be reorganized as required to remove 
such threat. But these programs no longer call 
for the development of policy. They call largely 
for a practical application of judgment, energy, 
and enterprise in implementing a program whose 
philosophy and objectives are clearly understood 
by the Supreme Commander and the Japanese 
Government, as they have already convincingly 
demonstrated. 
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Conduct of Trade With Japan’ 


1. In so far as is compatible with the Basic Post 
Surrender Policy for Japan (approved 19 June 
1947, and forwarded to the Supreme Commander 
on 26 June 1947) and other policy decisions of the 
Far Eastern Commission, including this policy 
decision, Japan’s foreign trade should be so con- 
ducted as to: 


a, foster the development and balanced growth 
of Japanese foreign trade to a level consistent with 
Japan’s peaceful needs as defined by the Far East- 
ern Commission ; 

b. encourage an increase in Japanese exports: 


(1) in order that these exports may, as soon 
as possible, pay for the imports required for the 
prevention of disease and unrest within Japan, 
and for the reestablishment of a self-sustaining 
economy ; and 

(2) in order that Japan may participate in 
providing goods for international trade; 


¢. insure competitive conditions in trade free of 
contracts or arrangements which limit access to 
markets or foster monopolistic controls, and pre- 
vent excessive concentration of economic power in 
Japan and monopolies in Japanese foreign trade, 
whether with the participation of Japanese or 
foreign capital. 


2. In addition to Allied trade representatives 
whose entry into Japan has been or may be ap- 
proved consequent upon policy decisions of the 
Far Eastern Commission, persons in the following 
categories should be permitted to enter and reside 
in Japan in accordance with regulations estab- 
lished by the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers: 


a. Merchants and other traders (including rep- 
resentatives of commercial organizations, Govern- 
mental or otherwise) who are prepared to purchase 
or to make arrangements for future purchases of 
potential exports, or to provide raw materials or 
other commodities which Japan must import; 

6. Representatives of banks, insurance com- 
panies, airlines, shipping and other companies 
who are prepared to render necessary services in 
connection with Japan’s foreign trade either to 
private non-Japanese businessmen, to the Supreme 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Nov. 18, 1948, and released to the press by the 
Fec on Dec. 6, 1948. A directive based upon this decision 
has been forwarded to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers for implementation. 
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Commander for the Allied Powers, or to Japanese 
persons or agencies ys pe by him; 

c. Representatives of companies or individuals 
who had prewar property interests in Japan, the 
renewed operation of which would contribute to 
the accomplishment of the objectives in paragraph 
1 . 

‘d. Representatives of companies or individuals 
who had substantial prewar property interests in 
Japan, for the purpose of inspection of those in- 
terests. 


3. Nothing in this policy decision is to be under- 
stood as requiring the reopening or operation of 
factories in Japan. 

4. There should be no discrimination against 
any foreign trade representatives or businessmen 
in Japan and all should be accorded equality of 
opportunity to transact business. Accommoda- 
tions should be allocated to such persons entering 
Japan under the provisions of this policy decision 
on an impartial basis. 

5. Yen acquired by foreign nations through ac- 
tivities envisaged in this policy should be useable 
for local expenditures in accordance with laws 
and regulations enforced in Japan. 

6. The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers may impose port and service charges upon 
foreign vessels entering Japanese ports for com- 
mercial purposes with the exceptions enumerated 


below: 


a. No port charges should be imposed on ves- 
sels entering Japanese ports in so far as they are 
carrying occupation force cargo or are engaged in 
the removal of reparations or restitution goods. 
Where vessels are also engaged at the same time in 
normal commercial operations, port charges should 
be imposed in proportion to the bulk of commer- 
cial cargo carried. 

6. All port charges on commercial vessels as 
well as the services rendered to commercial ves- 
sels in Japanese ports should be subject to ap- 
propriate and non-discriminatory payment in any 
foreign exchange useful for the purchase of im- 
ports for Japan or in local currency, in accord- 
ance with laws and regulations enforced in Japan. 


7. The persons referred to in paragraph 2 
should be afforded opportunity for direct access 
to individual Japanese firms of their own choosing, 
and should have the opportunity to move freely in 
Japan subject only to availability of transport 
and accommodations. Any regulations pertain- 
ing to the participation of firms or government 
agencies, whether Japanese or foreign, in foreign 
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trade should be non-discriminatory in character 
and confined to measures essential to achieving the 
principles and objectives set forth in this policy 
and should be based upon criteria established by 
and under the supervision of Scar. 

8. Foreign trade may be conducted by the Jap- 
anese Government or agency thereof to the extent 
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deemed by the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers to be necessary for the purpose of maxi- 
mizing export proceeds or for other purposes, con- 
sistent with the principles and objectives stated 
in this policy. 

9. An exchange rate for the yen should be 
established as soon as practicable. 


Travel Abroad of Japanese Commercial Representatives * 


1. During the period of the occupation it is rec- 
ognized that the operation of the private trade of 
Japan with other countries must be conducted 
largely through foreign nationals traveling or 
residing in Japan. However, in order to widen 
the scope of trade and to further the policy of 
preventing Japanese monopolies in foreign trade, 
a limited resumption of private trade contacts by 
the travel of Japanese commercial representatives 
abroad may, subject to the approval of the country 
of destination, be permitted under the following 
conditions: 

a. Such travel should give Japanese no ad- 
vantage over foreign nationals doing business with 
or in Japan. To this end foreign nationals in 
Japan should be given maximum freedom to 
develop trade, subject only to the economic con- 
trols required by reason of the occupation. Such 
controls should apply equally to Jonas and 
foreign nationals. 

b. Japanese commercial representatives abroad 
should not be the sole sales or purchasing medium 
for Boeki Cho or for Japanese trade associations 
nor should they be allowed to be official represent- 
atives of Scar. 

c. The specific travel authorized herein and the 
extent thereof should be only that essential to 
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raise Japan’s foreign trade to a level consistent 
with her peaceful needs as defined by the Far 
Eastern Commission. 

d. The activities of Japanese commercial repre- 
sentatives abroad should be confined to trade. 
They should not be a cover for other activities 
such as for instance those of a political or propa- 
ganda nature. 

e. Japanese commercial representatives should 
be carefully screened by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers before they are allowed 
to leave Japan. 


2. Such Japanese travel abroad shall be under 
such conditions and controls as may be specified 
by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
and the country of destination. Subject to over- 
all supervision by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, the Japanese Government, or any 
authorized agency thereof, will be responsible for 
the conduct of any Japanese commercial represent- 


atives permitted to travel abroad under this policy. 


1 Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Oct. 21, 1948, and released to the press by the 
Frc on Nov. 9, 1948. A directive based on this decision 
has been forwarded to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers for implementation. 
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America’s Answer to Communist Propaganda Abroad 
BY DOUGLAS SCHNEIDER?! 
Acting Chief, Public Affairs Overseas Program Staff 


Between November 1918 and September 1939 
most great powers in the world were, with rapidly 
increasing momentum, organizing the machinery 
for the all-out propaganda campaigns which were 
to be carried on throughout the war. The Fascist 
countries were in the vanguard, during the 
thirties—the prewar period—but they were 
rapidly joined and even overhauled by the Allies, 
after the outbreak of war; and, at the cessation 
of hostilities, almost every nation was in posses- 
sion of a smoothly functioning, and in many cases 
quite formidable, many-voiced propaganda ma- 
chine. 

The U.S.A. was late in joining the chorus, but 
making up for lost time we too had in operation 
in 1945 a widespread network of information out- 
lets—call them propaganda outlets if you wish— 
which under different names really blanketed the 
world: the “C1aa”, the so-called Nelson Rocke- 
feller Committee on Inter-American Affairs, and 
the Office of War Information for all areas other 
than the Americas. 

We and, in varying degrees, almost all other 
countries had the instruments at hand for the 
spreading of information. The propaganda ma- 
chines of our enemies had collapsed with their 
military establishments. But we were about to 
reconvert our wartime organizations into peace- 
serving activities. What was to be the “market”, 
if I may so call it, for our peacetime information 
service ¢ 

This “market” was a paradoxical one. On the 
one hand there was a vast demand for information 
and on the other hand there had never been a 
stronger resistance against propaganda as such. 
Let me elaborate: The demand was great because 
of the limitations imposed upon the free flow of 
information during the war. Even in the areas 
spared from occupation or battle, such as Latin 
America and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, news and many of the other traditional 
media for the dissemination of information had 
been restricted by censorship and by lack of 
physical facilities, such as newsprint or shipping 
space for books. In many parts of the world, 


* Address delivered at the Institute on World Affairs, 
Riverside, Calif., on Dec. 6, 1948, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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less favored, news and information had been re- 
stricted to what the enemy, Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, had been willing to allow to the occupied 
areas and to what the Allies had been able to sup- 
ply despite totalitarian bans, sometimes an im- 
pressive amount, sometimes a tantalizing trickle. 
Curiosity was excited by the years of darkness. 
When the lights went on again people all over 
the world wanted to know; they wanted to know 
what had happened in the free nations during 
the years they were cut off. They wanted to know 
how the Great Powers lived, those Great Powers 
which had brought about the downfall of their 
oppressors. The flow of Allied armies round the 
world increased that curiosity. After having 
seen American G-I’s by the hundreds and thou- 
sands, people everywhere wanted to find out “what 
made them run”, what were the homes behind 
those fun-loving, kind, rough, and generally un- 
predictable American soldiers and sailors. And 
over and above the general interest there were the 
specialists : doctors thirsted for information on the 
latest techniques; scholars were eager to resume 
their contacts with other scholars; writers with 
other writers. Never had there been a more eager 
audience. 

The peoples of the world, in August 1945, were 
on the one hand eager for information but, on the 
other hand, they had in almost every case been 
surfeited with a glut of propaganda, often heavy- 
handed and, in the case of enemy-occupied terri- 
tories, generally resented. After four years of 
Goebbels’ outpouring, the Frenchman was hyper- 
sensitive to anything which even smacked of 
propaganda; tired of Mussolini’s rantings, cynical 
Romans shrugged off anything with a “message” 
and in areas far less sophisticated than these, a 
very keen sense of smell had been developed. 

There, then, is the scene: a world avid for in- 
formation, but very generally sceptical, hard to 
persuade, easily “scared away”. How, in particu- 
lar, did the Communist movement throughout the 
world seek to exploit the reservoir of good will 
filled to overflowing by the victorious Soviet 
armies and by the sacrifices of the Russian people? 

First of all there were, to be sure, the tradi- 
tional (if one may use the term for a relatively 
modern activity) the traditional media of in- 
formation open to any country: the press, radio, 
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the motion picture. Soviet Information Bureaus 
issued, and still issue, to the local papers and 
publications their news bulletins and editorial ex- 
cerpts from the Soviet papers. Powerful trans- 
mitters send out from Russia short-wave radio 
programs in many languages. Documentary 
shorts and full-length feature films show the most 
flattering picture of the Soviet Union. The scale 
of these efforts is impressive and I wish that I 
were able to give you some idea of the amount of 
men and money involved in such output. This I 
am, unfortunately, unable to do. I think I can 
tell you what British Information Services spent 
in France in a given year for information and cul- 
tural activities. In 1946, for instance, according to 
my best estimate the British must have spent ap- 
proximately $440,000 and engaged in such work 
some 50 British subjects. I might add that when I 
asked my “opposite number” at the Soviet Embassy 
what his government spent in France for infor- 
mation and cultural relations, Mr. Vidiassov an- 
swered with a wide grin, “Ah, Mister Schneider, 
it is no mystery but of course I cannot tell you!” 

I might also add, as a parenthesis, that three or 
four months after calculating that the British had 
spent on information and cultural relations about 
$440,000 in 1946 and after having estimated that 
the Russians must have spent ten times as much 
(a wild guess to be sure), I learned that our United 
States appropriation for 1947/48 (July 1947 to 
July 1948) was to be peer $125,000. 

But, in spite of the efforts of the Soviet Union, 
in spite of the obviously large sums of money spent 
by them in their overt, officially acknowledged 
ga preg campaign, the results of these, in so 

ar as one may judge anything so intangible as 

human reactions to propaganda, seem to be medi- 
ocre. This type of Communist propaganda is 
heavy-handed, and except among hardened party 
members who need no convincing, it is often re- 
sented. 

The Tass Agency’s news files, the Moscow short- 
wave radio outpourings, the magazines and dis- 
plays and exhibits, however, were but one and 
by no means the most skilful of the approaches 
to the mind and to the emotions of man. 

A more novel and more attractive device was 
the national association known in France as 
“France-U.S.S.R.” and in this country as “Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship”, 
different names for different countries but always 
essentially the same pattern. 

May I give you some idea of the association 
“France— SSR”, with which I was quite 
familiar. It is a local example which follows a 
general plan. Its aim: to promote a better under- 
standing of the Soviet Union in France. Its 
directorate: generals and professors, parliamen- 
tarians, ex-ministers, scientists of world-wide rep- 
utation. And its methods? Well you might say 
“no holds barred”. First there was what you 
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might expect: lectures, screenings of Soviet docu- 
mentaries, participation in pro-Soviet demonstra- 
tions such as “Stalingrad Day” or “Red Army 
Day”. But to such classical methods “France- 
U.S.S.R.” added pretty nearly anything you could 
imagine which ai attract and entertain. 
have seen announcements of country fairs, rod and 
line fishing contests, dances, outdoor bowling 
tournaments, picnics, and — races organized 
by “France-U.S.S.R.”, all of these activities aimed 
at recruiting Communist party members and 
vaunting the glories of life in the Soviet Union. 
Most effectively of all perhaps, “France-U.S.S.R.” 
organized for the children of its adherents free 
summer camps: a fortnight on the Mediterranean 
seashore. A mother who lives in the smoky suburb 
of St. Denis or Ivry, who sees her son go off, pale, 
and sees him come back all brown and toa 
after a fortnight in the Mediterranean sunshine— 
well, you can guess for what party she and all her 
family and friends will vote. 

I dislike statistics but you should perhaps know 
that “France-U.S.S.R.” claims a membership of 
some 150,000 to 175,000. With national head- 
quarters in Paris and departmental offices in_57 
of France’s 90 departments, “France-U.S.S.R.” 
also runs 1,452 regional offices. To be sure these 
vary in size from large business suites open six 
days a week to one room offices open on market 
day. But don’t forget that 1,452 offices consti- 
tute a very impressive number of outlets for in- 
formation about the great “friendly” power to 
the East. 

And in all the operations of “France-U.S.S.R.” 
you never meet a Russian. There are no Soviet 
members on the board of directors, no Russian 
employees. They are all French. That is their 
great strength. 

I have gone into “France-U.S.S.R.” at some 
length because I followed its activities quite 
closely in Paris, and because it is quite ae 
And its national character, its use of Frenchmen 
only, bring us to the last and perhaps most for- 
midable weapon in the Communist arsenal. 

If the Soviet Union is the fountainhead of Com- 
munist propaganda, it is the Communist organi- 


zation and the Communist press in each country 


which, far better than the Soviet publications 
themselves, publicize and advance the Communist 
cause, all for the greater glory of the Soviet 
Union. ; 

The Communist papers are not Russian. They 
are not spreading Russian propaganda. Perish 
the thought! They are militant organs fighting 
for the best interests of the Italian—or Swedish— 
or French proletariat. And by this token their 
acceptance is greater both when they extol the 
virtues of the Soviet paradise and when they damn 
the imperialist, the trust-ridden, the uncultured, 
the utterly despicable capitalist country: the 
U.S.A. 
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Of other, more devious, methods such as “front” 
groups, pe a er groups, Bote socie- 
ties, one could give hundreds of examples. At still 
other more occult devices, the rumor campaign, the 
whisper, the smear, one can guess. But they can 
but add to the full-throated chorus of the Soviet 
and non-Soviet Communist press, radio, lecturer, 
loud-speaker ; the big drums and the piccolo and 
the throaty cello together form a mighty roar. 

Well, what do we do about it? What is 
America’s answer to Communist propaganda 
abroad ? 

I should not like this to sound like an attempt 
at a paradox, but America 7s the answer to Com- 
munist propaganda abroad. 

The existence of this country is the answer, in 
so far as this country is known. 

What is the target of Communist propaganda ? 
The hungry and the cold, the tired and the dis- 
couraged people of the world are the natural 
targets of Dacooniied propaganda. To these men 
and women, racked by war, weary and hopeless, 
a new economic system is offered. ‘The police-state 
methods? Bah! Malicious lies! Join the Com- 
munist Party and you shall be led along the road 
toward a morrow full of music. Can’t you feel 
the appeal of such slogans to those who cry: “it 
will be a change”, and “nothing could be worse 
than the present”? 

And yet to these same weary millions the word 
America has long shone as a symbol of hope, as 
a sun piercing the darkness of their frightened 
night. Yes, to be sure, it is a very distant sun, 
a far-off hope. The land of miracles is far, far 
away, difficult to imagine, almost impossible to 
ae It is seen as through a glass, darkly. But 
America stands for freedom. Who would not 
like to know America? 

How do we Americans satisfy this desire for 
knowledge, how do we answer the slurs and slan- 
ders which are daily poured out against us? 

First of all, I am glad to say, we don’t answer 
the slurs directly. Direct answers to hostile 

ropaganda put the answerer on the defensive. 
hey put him on to his adversaries’ terrain. They 
are a sign of weakness, not of strength. 

During the war, at the request of the Allied 
air forces, British and American propagandists 
taunted the Germans: “Wo ist die uftoaffe? 
(Where is the Luftwaffe?)” The Allies wanted 
them to come up and be destroyed before the 
Normandy landings. The campaign aroused 
such doubts among the German listeners that 
Goebbels himself felt constrained to speak out, to 
explain, as best he could, the Luftwaffe’s absence 
from the skies of battle. That day the broad- 
casters of the BBC and of the Voice of America 
knew that this campaign at least had been suc- 
cessful. And the interrogations of prisoners of 
war soon showed that Goebbels’ retorts and denials 
had reassured no one; that, on the contrary, they 
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had left the German listeners more persuaded than 
before that all was not well with their air force, 

Instructed by this and a dozen other such ex- 
periences, we do not answer Communist slander, 
tit for tat, we do not get involved in the vain argu- 
ments—“true; not true; you lie; I don’t”. Our 
aim (and when I say “we” I am thinking of 
Americans in Government or in private informa- 
tion work; of Embassies and of American news- 
paper offices abroad) , our aim is, broadly speaking, 
to show the fair face of this country, of our peo- 
ple, and to let the true picture of America tell the 
story. 

Who engages in such efforts? What agencies 
or groups contribute to our information work 
abroad ? 

News is, I suppose, the prime vehicle for such 
information and American news does get abroad, 
both in its written and in its visual forms. The 
great American news agencies, the picture agen- 
cies, the newsreel companies, certain American 
magazines with overseas and in some cases foreign- 
language editions, all these contribute to a projec- 
tion of the American scene for foreign readers and 
spectators. American books, too, the technical 
books showing our progress in every field of human 
endeavor, the books on our social, economic, and 
political life, are a strong weapon in the conflict 
of ideas. 

But all these media labor under difficulties, some 
peculiar to the postwar world of 1948 and others 
inherent in our very own way of life. 

News agencies and magazines and papers and 
newsreels and publishing men in a free economy 
must make money. And the currencies of many 
countries are in such a weakened condition that 
dollars cannot be found to buy American books or 
to subscribe to American magazines. Yet these 
commercial organizations have little use for large 
balances in guilder or lire or francs. Moreover in 
many countries, curtained off behind that iron 
screen, these vehicles of American thought cannot 
circulate regardless of whether there is or is not an 
available dollar balance. 

Furthermore the nature of the American press 
and American publications is such that the very 
idea of propaganda is foreign to them. In the 
pao long-term view this is, without doubt, sane 
and healthy. But the short-term need for an im- 
mediate reaction against Communist propaganda 
is not readily met by agencies to which objectivity 
and impartial news treatment are cardinal prin- 
ciples. 

Then there are the films. Are these the answer? 
I remember of what city I am today a guest and 
I speak with circumspection. In other countries 
millions of people every week see the American 
films and for millions each one of the pictures is, 
indeed, one of the rays of that sun of hope, Amer- 
ica. I should hesitate to say that every American 
film is a good ambassador. Some of them, in fact, 
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sow curious and regrettable misconceptions, chiefly 
because the foreign audiences lack knowledge 
about the U.S.A. and its ways. But the aggregate 
impact of American films is certainly a contribut- 
ing factor and one of no mean importance in the 
total presentation of the life, thought, and activi- 
ties of the United States. The films, however im- 
portant as they are, are also subject to quota re- 
strictions, to dollar currency shortages, and to 
actual censorship here and there. 

All these different difficulties at present attend- 
ant upon private efforts to portray our way of life 
abroad and thereby to destroy the myths and 
stereotypes carefully fostered, when they are not 
invented, by the r, Herm organizations will 
explain why the United States Government has 
felt it desirable to establish and maintain a service 
devoted to the spreading of information about the 
United States; to the exchange of people, of edu- 
cators, students, technicians, physicians, and ad- 
ministrators ; to spread the truth about our policies, 
our national aims and our way of life, a service 
complementary to the efforts of private enterprise. 

Acts, of course, speak more eloquently than 
words. The European Recovery Plan, Marshall 
Plan, Economic Cooperation Administration, call 
it what you like, has brought home to many mil- 
lions the real aims of our foreign policy. 

But even acts must be made known, and cor- 
rectly known. To baptize the Marshall Plan as a 
new and devilish device of “American Economic 
Imperialism” designed to subjugate the countries 
of Europe and to colonize them in favor of the 
Wall Street barons was one of the first moves of the 
Communists everywhere. 

To combat this and all other attacks on the 
United States and to destroy even among our 
friends the misconceptions so prevalent about our 
country is the task of U.S. Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Services throughout the world. 

These services operate through what I earlier 
described as the traditional or classical media of 
press, radio, and films, through the exchange of 
persons, and through: the use of books and 
exhibits. 

My examples have, as I quite realize, been drawn 
very largely if not exclusively from France, since 
Thad the honor of serving there myself so recently. 
Let me once more describe the operation of our 
services in France, with the remark that similar 
operations, varying in size and scope and op- 
portunity, are being conducted by the Department 
of State at some 130 posts in 82 countries through- 
out the world. 

One of the essential tasks of the mission is to 
obtain full and fair treatment of American news 
in the local press. To this end a service of some 
5,000 words daily is radioed from Washington to 
Paris (as it is t roughout the world). In Paris 
it is taken “off the air”, translated into French and 
distributed in the form of a daily bulletin to 2,000 
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French addressees, about half of them newspaper 
and periodical editors, the other half being com- 
posed of educators, members of Parliament, gov- 
ernment officials, trade-union leaders, doctors, 
lawyers—in short, the leaders of public opinion. 
This radioed material is backed up by air-mailed 
features and articles, reprints from American, 
magazines, still pictures, exhibits, accounts of our 
progress in every field, explanations of our na- 
tional policy. Such output is used extensively by 
the French press, particularly in the provinces. 
It does not compete with the private American 
news agencies, since the government output is not 
geared for “spot news” but deals with either full 
texts of American Government pronouncements 
or with materials which no private agency would 
find commercially profitable. (I should like to add 
that when I speak of American Government, I use 
this term in its widest sense, and refer to coverage 
of the activities of the Congress, of the Executive 
Branch and, on occasion, of the individual States.) 

Documentary motion pictures, bought or bor- 
rowed from other Government agencies, from col- 
leges and industry and other private groups are 
shown throughout France. They are pictures of 
American life, they show the American home, the 
skills and techniques of our professional men and 
women. And they show in France to some 750,000 
people every month. World-wide audiences are in 
the nature of 102 million yearly. 

In Paris and, shortly, in five cities in the prov- 
inces United States Information Service provides 
a reference library on American matters. The 
Paris library receives an average of 175 visitors 
daily, and approximately 80 percent of these visi- 
tors are scholars, government oe ph si- 
cians, and research workers. I should add that 
many points in the world outdo by far the Paris 
record in this respect. In the Philippines, for 
instance, the United States Library receives about 
500 visitors daily. 

A radio officer in Paris represents there the 
Voice of America and has arranged for the local 
rebroadcast of our New York produced show over 
one of the French networks with 14 stations, cover- 
ing-the whole of France. In this respect we are 
privileged, since we are the only country to enjoy 
a regular half-hour relay, seven days a week. 
“France-U.S.S.R.” has two quarter-hour shows, 
weekly, against America’s seven half-hour shows— 
a proportion of 7to1. And beside his function of 
liaison between the Voice of America and Radio 
Diffusion Francaise, the radio officer produces 
local shows himself on an average of 18 every 
month, featuring American music, travelogues, 
and aspects of our national folk ways. 

Finally, on the educational side, a cultural offi- 
cer and his assistants pursue the manifold duties 
that his very title suggests: lectures, advice to 
French professors, fellows, students en route for 
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the U.S.A.; assistance to American students, 


painters, musicians arriving to study in France; 
the organization of Franco-American seminars for 
teachers of English. These seminars, by the way, 
reveal the most surprising areas of ignorance. At 
one of them my wife, who was attending a round 
table, was seriously told by a French teacher: “I 
can’t understand what American women can do 
all day long! You all have laundry machines, 
dishwashing machines, your children are never at 
home. Since there is no family life, and you cook 
everything out of cans, what do you do the rest 
of the time?” 

This was a picture of the operation of your 
Government’s information service in France. 
With local differences similar activities are car- 
ried out in the other countries of both hemispheres 
and these activities are still being developed. For 
instance, Public Law 402 authorizes in the Eastern 
Hemisphere exchange-of-persons activities already 
in effect in the Western Hemisphere. No funds 
were voted for this in the Eastern Hemisphere in 
the current fiscal year, but the program is foreseen 
as a nearing possibility. 

There are two phases of the information work, 
— which my Paris outline could not touch and 
which I must add to give you a rounded picture. 

The Voice of America in New York broadcasts 
in 14 languages and its programs are boosted by 
relay points at Munich, at Manila and, by arrange- 
ment with the BBC, in England. I suppose most 

ople have heard of the Voice. Whenever it has 

ad the misfortune, in the outpouring of its vast 
rag & output, to make a slip, the attendant public- 
ity has been tremendous. Less, of course, was 
said about 50 effective programs than about one 
“off the beam.” It is however comforting to us 
to know from our colleagues of the American Em- 
bassy at Moscow that the “Voice” in Russian, for 
instance, is widely listened to in the Soviet Union 
and that, _— according to reports from the field, 
we are striking en about the right note by not 
taking personal issue with any of the Soviet 
“great ones”, by avoiding all name calling which 
might provoke national pride and resentment but 
by maintaining a truthful, cool, and slightly ironi- 
cal attitude about Soviet institutions which seems 
to appeal to the wry sense of humor of the Soviet 
listener. I admit that the appraisal of the quality 
of our output to Russia is Gased on the opinions 
of a very few. But, you see, we cannot be scien- 
tifically informed about our success in the U.S.S.R. 
for there are no public-opinion polls available to us 
in the Soviet Union. 

The magazine Amerika is the last point I should 
like to mention. This Russian-language magazine 

ublished in New York by the State Department’s 
ce of International Information, is sold in the 
U.S.S.R.; 50,000 copies monthly are distributed 
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through the Soviet News Agency. It is a large, 
heavily illustrated, colorful magazine which deals 
with noncontroversial aspects of American life. 
Its 50,000 copies are a very small drop in a large 
ocean but we know that many copies of the maga- 
zine circulate from hand to hand until they drop 
to pieces. 


There is the picture: A Communist country and 
Communist parties in many countries join in a 
shrill, hysterical chorus: America is brutal, Amer- 
ica is money-mad, America is standardized, uncul- 
tured, imperialistic, war mongering, fickle, un- 
stable, headed toward disaster. 

With more restraint and with less ample re- 
sources the Voices of America answer throughout 
the world: America is peace-loving; America seeks 
no aggrandizement; America is made up of 145 
million people who hope, who fear, who struggle 
and love and live and die much as you do. We 
have common problems, but we have one inesti- 
mable treasure, which we are willing to share but 
for the defense of which (our history proves it) 
we are willing todie. That treasure is our freedom. 

Who is winning in this struggle for the minds 
of men? My opinion is that truth is on the march. 
Bit America’s answer will be convincing only if 
that answer is steadfastly truthful. Ideas are not 
defeated by the weight of arms or by material 
resources. The Christian idea was triumphant 
against the overwhelming might of the Roman 
Empire because of faith. When appraising the 
Communist attack let us not forget that if among 
its leaders there are rogues and self-seeking men 
lusting for power, there are also in the ranks 
men and women for whom that economic system 
and that theory of social organization replace 
God, fatherland, and family. It is in the measure 
that we can match and surpass that fanatical faith 
with an even more passionate belief in and sup- 
port of our own freedoms that America may find 
the true answer to Communist propaganda, 


Berlin Elections Demonstrate Civic Courage 
Statement by the Department of State 


[Released to the press December 6] 


The Berlin population has in recent months 
demonstrated a type of civic courage which has 
won for it the admiration of the democratic peoples 
of the world. The wholehearted participation of 
an overwhelming majority of the population of 
the Western sectors of Berlin in fair and free 
municipal elections yesterday was a further 
demonstration of the same civic courage. The 
conduct of the people of Berlin is an encourage- 
ment to all those devoted to the maintenance of 
civil liberties and democratic processes. 
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Austrian Federal Government Asks for 


Continuation of Peace Treaty Negotiations 
[Released to the press December 7] 


A note was received from the Austrian Federal 
Government on December 6 pointing out that no 
progress had been made in the preparation of the 
Austrian treaty since the conference of the Depu- 
ties of the Council of Foreign Ministers was ad- 
journed in London in May of this year. The note 
stated that the Austrian Government, as well as 
the Austrian people, are most anxious for the 
speedy conclusion of the treaty, which would brin 
meee the withdrawal of the occupation forces o 
the Four Powers and the elimination of the divi- 
sion of Austria into four zones. The Austrian 
Government considered that the Four Power 
occupation was an impediment to Austria’s eco- 
nomic recovery. The request was made of the 
Government of the United States jointly with the 
other Governments represented in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to resume their negotiations in 
order to bring about an early conclusion of the 
treaty. Similar notes have been addressed to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Department of State has replied to the 
Austrian note welcoming the initiative which the 
Austrian Federal Government has shown and ex- 
pressing the hope that-a suitable basis might be 
found for the continuation of negotiations and the 
early conclusion of the treaty. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment was informed that the United States is 
fully prepared to participate in renewed discus- 
sions on the Austrian treaty. As soon as the replies 
of the other Governments are received the United 
States Deputy on the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, as chairman of the next meeting, will ad- 
dress an appropriate communication to the Secre- 
tary General of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Participation in Venezuelan Political Affairs 
by U.S. Petroleum Companies Denied 


[Released to the press December 8] 


Charges have appeared in the atey that United 
States petroleum companies backed the military 
group which recently overthrew the Government 
of President Romulo Gallegos in Venezuela. 

At least two American petroleum companies are 
reported by the press to have already issued state- 
ments denying any intervention in Venezuelan 
internal affairs. The Department of State knows 
of no evidence or indications of any kind which 
would give the slightest support to such charges. 

As far as is known to the Department American 
companies and other entities represented in Vene- 
zuela avoided participation of any kind in the 
Venezuelan revolution of last month. Americans 
residing abroad have repeatedly been warned that 
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interference in the domestic political affairs of 
foreign states may result in the withdrawal of 
United States Government protection, and the 
oe takes this opportunity of reiterating 
and emphasizing this injunction. 


U.S. Military7Attaché in Venezuela 
impartial in Domestic Situation 
[Released to the press December 10] 


A United Press report from Habana dated De- 
cember 9, 1948, quotes Romulo Gallegos, exiled 
President of Venezuela, as “demanding” that the 
United States Government explain the presence of 
its military attaché at the Caracas army barracks 
during the military revolt of November 24. Sefior 
Gallegos is further quoted as having stated that 
the military attaché of the United States acted as 
“cooperator or counselor” for the revolutionists. 

According to information received from the 
American Ambassador in Caracas, the milita 
attaché of the United States, Col. Edward 
Adams, did visit the Ministry of National Defense 
on November 24. The purpose of this visit was to 
inquire if there was any news from our air attaché 
at Caracas who a few days earlier had left for a 
sparsely populated region of Venezuela known as 
the Gran Sabana to search for a lost United States 
military plane. No word had been received from 
him, giving rise to serious concern. 

Despite the political crisis it was not felt advis- 
able to defer this inquiry because of the nature of 
the iy 1 Shortly after noon the same day 
Colonel Adams visited the Presidential Palace, 
Miraflores, on the same errand. There he met 
Venezuelan officers of his acquaintance who con- 
firmed an earlier radio report that the Army had 
taken over the Government. The American Am- 
bassador has informed the Department that 
Colonel Adams has stated categorically that in 
none of his conversations did he indicate any par- 
tiality for either side involved in the political 
crisis or give any advice or express opinions which 
could be interpreted as constituting intervention 
in Venezuelan domestic affairs. 

It is regretted that Sefior Gallegos, not knowin 
the emergency reasons for the visits of Colone 
Adams to the Ministry of Defense and the Presi- 
dential Palace on November 24, concluded that 
they had some other purpose, even though Sefior 
Gallegos cannot but be aware of the record of this 
Government in adhering strictly to its noninter- 
vention commitments. Standing instructions of 
the Department to all its missions prescribe that 
officials of this Government must not intervene in 
the internal political affairs of any foreign govern- 
ment. There is no basis for belief that any mem- 
ber of the Embassy staff failed to live up to this 
standing injunction during the recent political 
crisis in Venezuela. 
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Conversations on Security Problems 
of North Atlantic 


[Released to the press December 10] 


The Acting Secretary of State this afternoon 
conferred with the Ambassadors of Belgium, Can- 
ada, France, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom, and the Minister of Luxembourg in a 
continuation of the talks, begun in July, on se- 
curity problems of common interest in relation 
to the Senate Resolution of June 11, 1948. The 
conversations had been recessed in September to 
give the Governments an opportunity to consider 
the tentative views which had been developed. 
The resumed conversations are expected to con- 
tinue for some time and no information concern- 
ing their substance will be made public until such 
time as decisions may be reached. 


President of Cuba Visits in the United States 


Statement Upon Departure by Acting Secretary 
Lovett 
[Released to the press December 11] 

The friendly relations between the United 
States and Cuba have greatly benefited by the 
visit of Dr. Carlos Prio. The President of Cuba 
carries with him our best wishes as he returns 
home. 

In the course of President Prio’s visit it became 
apparent that the two countries are seeking com- 
mon objectives and that there exists a mutual de- 
sire to cooperate in practical ways towards 
achieving these common ideals. 

The United States is prepared to do all that it 
can to work with Cuba in reinforcing the social 
and economic basis on which true cooperation must 
rest. 


Remarks by President Truman* 


Iam very happy to welcome you, President Prio, 
to the United States. No two countries of this 
closely knit Hemisphere have been bound together 
more closely than the Republic of Cuba and the 
United States. The friendly bond between them 
was forged in a common struggle for freedom, and 
it has continued through all the trials of two world 
wars and through the many other problems in the 
political and economic growth of our two coun- 
tries. There is no relationship which better typi- 
fies the firm solidarity of the American States 
than the traditionally cordial collaboration be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. 


*Made upon the arrival of the Cuban President at the 
National Airport on Dec. 8, 1948, and released to the press 
by the White House on the same date. 
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Mr. President, I have been looking forward to 

our arrival, as have all the many friends of Cuba 
in this country, and we desseely hope that you 
will thoroughly enjoy your all too brief stay in 
the United States. 


The President To Recommend 
Relief for Palestine Refugees 


[Released to the press by the White House December 7] 


The President, following adoption by the 
United Nations General Assembly on November 
19 of a resolution for assistance to Palestine refu- 
gees, will recommend to Congress that the United 
States contribute 50 percent of the amount pro- 
vided for in this resolution, but in no case more 
than a total of $16,000,000 as the share of the 
United States. 

The resolution of the General Assembly, adopted 
at its 163d plenary meeting on November 19, 1948, 
considered that a sum of approximately $29,500,- 
000 will be required to provide relief for 500,000 
refugees for a period of nine months from De- 
cember 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and that an 
additional amount of approximately $2,500,000 
will be required for administrative and local oper- 
ational expenses. 

The recommendation of the President to Con- 
gress for an amount not to exceed $16,000,000 will 
be made in the earnest hope that other countries 
will meet the remainder of the total required. 

The American Delegation to the United Na- 
tions Assembly has emphasized that in accordance 
with constitutional requirements the President’s 
recommendation for an appropriation of $16,000,- 
000 for Palestinian refugee relief must be accepted 
by the Congress before any funds become available. 
The final decision rests with it. The recommenda- 
tion will be transmitted to the Congress after it 
convenes in January. 


Economic Cooperation Agreement 
With Korea Signed 


Negotiators representing the Governments of 
the United States of America and the Republic of 
Korea signed an aid agreement at Seoul on De- 
cember 10, 1948 (Seoul time). 

Taking cognizance of the inauguration of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea on August 
15, 1948, and the termination on that date of 
United States Army military government in 
Korea, President Truman on August 23, 1948, an- 


nounced that he had instructed the Economic 


Cooperation Administrator to make preparations 
to take over responsibility for the United States 
economic aid program in Korea within a few 
months. 
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The agreement signed at Seoul on December 10, 
which is being submitted to the Korean National 
Assembly for ratification, provides the framework 
within which the economic assistance requested of 
the United States by the Republic of Korea will 
be carried out by the Department of the Army 
and by the Economic Cooperation Administration 
when the latter assumes these responsibilities. By 
strengthening the economy of Korea through the 
economic aid to be furnished under this agree- 
ment, the United States will be maintaining its 
support for the independence of Korea which has 
been furthered by action of the United Nations. 
The agreement was signed on behalf of the United 
States by the Special United States Representa- 
tive in Korea, Ambassador John J. Muccio, and on 
behalf of the Republic of Korea by Prime Minister 
Lee Bum Suk and Finance Minister Kim Do Yun. 
For text of the aid agreement see press release 999 
dated December 10, 1948, of the Department of 
State and the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 


Consular Convention Between U.S. and 
Republic of the Philippines Proclaimed 


[Released to the press December 7] 


On November 26, 1948, the President of the 
United States proclaimed the consular convention 
between the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines, signed at Manila on March 14, 1947. 
This convention, which reaffirms the desire of both 
countries to strengthen further relations between 
them by facilitating the handling of consular mat- 
ters, entered into force on November 18, 1948, by 
virtue of the exchange on that date of the respec- 
tive instruments of ratification. 

The convention establishes a formal reciprocal 
basis for the exchange of consular officers between 
the two countries and defines their rights and 
duties, ge such matters as privileges and 
immunities with respect to taxation and import 
duties, responsibilities and authority in the settle- 
ment of decedents’ estates, representation of na- 
tionals, authentication and notarization of docu- 
ments, and shipping and merchant marine 
problems such as salvage and personnel. The 
rights of each country to acquire land for official 
purposes is also covered. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Advisory Committee of the Foreign Service 
Institute Established 


[Released to the press December 8] 


An advisory committee of leading American 
citizens has been set up by the Secretary of State 
to guide and advise the euslan Service Institute 
in its training of Department of State and Foreign 
Service personnel overseas, the Department of 
State announced on December 8. 
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This committee, known as the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Service Institute, will as- 
semble in Washington for its first annual meeting 
on December 17, at which time it will review the 
program of the institute and its plans for the 
future. 

The Director General of the Foreign Service, 
Christian M. Ravndal, will serve as chairman of 
the committee. Other members are: 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts 

Senator Carl A. Hatch, of New Mexico 

Congressman Bartel J. Jonkman, of Michigan 

Congressman John Kee, of West Virginia 

Charles E. Bohlen, Counselor, Department of State 

Joseph C. Grew, former Under Secretary of State 

John S. Dickey, President of Dartmouth College 

Gardner Cowles, President, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Company 

Prof. Graham H. Stuart, Stanford University 

Ralph T. Reed, President, American Express Company 


The two senatorial members of the committee 
were nominated by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and the two House members by the 
Speaker. Other members were named by the 
Secretary of State. 

The Foreign Service Institute was created by 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 “in order to 
furnish training and instruction to officers and 
employees of the Foreign Service and of the De- 
partment of State and to other officers and employ- 
ees of the Government for whom training and 
instruction in the field of foreign relations is nec- 
essary, and in order to promote and foster pro- 
grams of study incidental to such training.” 

The Institute was formally established on March 
13, 1947. Dr. William P, Maddox is its Director. 
It occupies a building at 2115 C Street, NW. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Health and Sanitation Cooperative Program in Haiti. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1801. Pub. 
8294. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Haiti ex- 
tending the agreement of April 7, 1942, as amended, 
until June 30, 1949—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Port-au-Prince June 25 and 30, 1948; en- 
tered into force June 30, 1948. 


United States Educational Foundation in New Zealand. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1812. Pub. 
8327. Tpp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and New Zea- 
land—Signed at Wellington September 14, 1948; en- 
tered into force September 14, 1948. 
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The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 
General Assembly Adopts Declaration of 
Human Rights: 
Statement by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Text of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights 
Closing of General Assembly. Statement by 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin . ... 
Ad Hoc Political Committee Resolution on 
Admission of New Members 
General Assembly Adopts Convention on 
Genocide: 
Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
Resolution of Approval and Text of Con- 
vention 
U.S. Urges Continuation of Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea. Statement by John 
Foster Dulles in Committee I 
Text of Joint Resolution 
U.S. Position on Unanimity Principle of the 
Charter. Statement by Benjamin V. 
Cohen in Ad Hoc Committee 
The United States in the United Nations. . 
Report on the First Session of the General 
Council of Iro. Article by George L. 


Occupation Matters 


U.S. Suspends Consideration of Proposal for 
Japanese Deconcentration of Finances 
and Industry. Statement by General 
Frank R. McCoy 

Conduct of Trade With Japan 


Contribulors 


Occupation Matters—Continued 

Travel Abroad of Japanese Commercial 
Representatives 

Berlin Elections Demonstrate Civic Courage. 

Austrian Federal Government Asks for Con- 
tinuation of Peace Treaty Negotiations . 

Treaty Information 

Austrian Federal Government Asks for Con- 
tinuation of Peace Treaty Negotiations . 

Economic Cooperation Agreement With 
Korea Signed 

Consular Convention Between U.S. and Re- 
public of the Philippines Proclaimed . . 

International Information and 

Cultural Affairs 

America’s Answer to Communist Propa- 
ganda Abroad. Address by Douglas 
Schneider 

General Policy 

Participation in Venezuelan Political Affairs 
by U.S. Petroleum Companies Denied . 

U.S. Military Attaché in Venezuela Impar- 
tial in Domestic Situation 

Conversations on Security Problems of North 
Atlantic 

President of Cuba Visits in the United States: 

Statement by Acting Secretary Lovett . . 
Remarks by President Truman 

Economic Affairs 

The President To Recommend Relief for 
Palestine Refugees 

The Foreign Service 

Advisory Committee of the Foreign Service 
Institute Established 

Publications 
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George L. Warren, author of the articles on the Iro, is Adviser 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Occupied Areas, Department of State. Mr. Warren 
served as Alternate U.S. Representative to the First Session of 
the Council of the International Refugee Organization, and as 
U.S. Representative to the Preparatory Commission. 
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